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The freedom of the will is not now for philosophy the 
burning question that it has been in the past. Philosophy 
has come to recognize that the opposition between De- 
terminism and Indeterminism is to a large extent unreal. 
Neither of these theories now receive much serious support 
in their extreme form. We know that the liberty of bare 
indifference is not freedom, but caprice; that it is not what 


the moral consciousness really demands, but, on the contrary, 
would make morality impossible. On the other hand, De- 
terminism in its old mechanical form is as obsolete as the 
rival theory. We may dispute what the relation between 
moral and mechanical causation is, but we have no doubt that 
there is a distinction between them: that the will cannot be 
completely explained by mechanical categories. The Kantian 
conception of autonomy, which makes freedom consist in 
obedience to a self-imposed law, has to a large extent satisfied 
the demands of both theories. No doubt, the conception of 
the autonomy of the will as stated by Kant involved serious 
difficulties. It regarded freedom as an ideal to which only the 
good will is adequate rather than as a characteristic of all 
will. The rigidity of Kant’s statements and his attitude 
towards feeling and desire made autonomy of the will an 
ideal which almost no action ever attains. But his conception 
of the will as legislative has been fruitful and has finally 
settled the old controversy. We agree with Determinism that 
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the will is not an unmotived, unintelligible agent, but that 
it is determined and conditioned by law, and with Inde- 
terminism that the will is not determined by mechanical causa- 
tion: that although it is ruled by law, it is self-legislative. 

- We no longer feel then that the existence of Ethics depends 
on the answer we give to the question of freedom. For what- 
ever view of moral causation we adopt, we recognize that our 
theory must account, or at least leave room for, the facts of 
moral judgment and responsibility. The facts upon which 
Ethics depends rest on a firm basis of experience. They may 
be explained in very different ways, but they cannot be ex- 
plained away. Freedom as applied to the will is not, we now 
recognize, a negative conception, implying that the will is 
independent of and apart from the rest of experience. It 
is the word by which we characterize all moral action. There 
is no doubt that moral actions do involve feelings of respon- 
sibility, the attribution of praise or blame to the agent, etc. 
That is all that the moral consciousness demands, and that 
is just what freedom means. “Will without freedom,” as 
Hegel says, “is an empty word.” The question is not whether 
the will is free or not, but what freedom of the will, which 
we recognize as a fact, implies as to the relation of moral 
causation to the rest of experience. 

The reconciliation of Determinism and Indeterminism is 
satisfactory, as an answer to the question whether the will is 
free. But is it, as ordinarily stated, a satisfactory explanation 
of what the freedom of the will means or implies? The 
ordinary explanation of moral causation, which is usually based 
more or less upon Hegel, takes the freedom of the will for 
granted and assumes that in some way moral causation in- 
volves both law and spontaneity. But in the form in which 
it is ordinarily stated, this Freewill Determinism, as it has 
been called, seems to insist so much upon law that it leaves 
little room for spontaneity. ‘Freedom is obedience to a self- 
imposed law.”’ “Man is free to obey the law of his being.” 
These and similar statements represent the reconciliation be- 
tween Determinism and Indeterminism. They profess to do 
justice to both sides of the controversy. But do they? Do 
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they really satisfy the legitimate demands of the moral con- 
sciousness? The objection that is naturally provoked by the 
theory may be put thus: “We are told that we find freedom 
only in obedience to law or only in voluntarily imposing 
on ourselves the true law of our being: that if we prefer 
vice to virtue, then we necessarily become the slaves of caprice 
and passion, our wills are heteronomous and not free, we are 
told, that is, that we can originally choose between either 
A or B. (A representing obedience, B disobedience to the 
moral law.) But if we follow B, our will is enslaved. There- 
fore, if we wish to be free, there is only one way, A, by which 
our end can be attained. But if freedom is an end that can 
only be attained by following one course, A, how can the will 
be free, before it follows that course, while it is still deliberating 
between A and B?” 

This may be a misunderstanding of the ordinary theory. 
I do not pretend that it applies to Hegel’s explanation of 
freedom, if that be properly understood. But it certainly 
does apply to the way in which Freewill Determinism is 
often stated. Spontaneity and obedience to law are in 
some way combined in moral causation, but law is an am- 
biguous and dangerous word, and the ordinary statement of 
the theory gives an interpretation to it which makes spon- 
taneity impossible. Freewill Determinism is bound to explain 
of what nature that law must be, which is to be consistent with 
spontaneity. So long as it simply says emphatically that 
freedom is obedience to law and uses the phrase “moral law” 
in its current meaning, so long will this objection apply to it. 
The explanation of moral causation will be felt to conflict 
with the claims of the moral consciousness to freedom. 

Why does the moral consciousness object to any one-sided 
emphasis on the presence of law in moral causation? It 
objects, I think, to any contention that actions can be foretold. 
The theory that actions can be explained by mechanical cate- 
gories involved the claim that, granted a knowledge of all the 
physical circumstances preceding an act, that act could be 
foretold. To that the moral consciousness offered strenuous 
objections. That claim has been on the whole withdrawn. 
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But Freewill Determinism seems to put forward the same 
claim in a more subtle way. In place of prediction by me- 
chanical, it offers prediction by psychological categories. The 
theory that freedom is obedience to a self-imposed law seems 
to imply this. Such sayings as “Character is destiny” assert 
it. But the claim to prediction from knowledge of the psy- 
chical facts is as repellant to the ordinary consciousness as 
the claim of the physical sciences. The difficulty is seen in a 
curious paradox. The better a man is, the more surely will 
his action be regulated by the moral law, and the more certain 
we can be that he will in any action choose the good and 
avoid the evil. As, therefore, man attains to freedom, the 
more will we be able to predict his actions, the less will they 
correspond to what the ordinary consciousness means by 
“freedom.” 

There is surely something wrong in this result. The moral 
consciousness revolts against it. This revolt in its more simple 
form is represented by Professor James, who, when confronted 
with Freewill Determinism, boldly stands up for chance. In 
his essay on “The Will to Believe” he accepts the assumption 
that the question of freedom concerns the choice between two 
alternative causes of action, and simply denies in the name of 
the moral consciousness the claim of Determinism that it is 
decided beforehand, whether by physical or psychical causes, 
what course will be followed. His contention is that the moral 
point of view is as important as the scientific and as true, 
and that is apparently an end of the matter. 

With the spirit that inspires this protest we must have 
great sympathy, but it does not seem to offer what can be 
regarded as a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. This 
paper is an attempt to throw some light on the question from 
consideration of another aspect of human action—artistic 
production. 

It may be well, first, to offer some considerations on the 
relevancy of this reference to artistic production when we are 
dealing with moral causation. There are several reasons 
which justify our drawing analogies between these two kinds 
of action. 
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1. In the first place, artistic production is a mode of man’s 
activities. It is bound, therefore, to offer much closer anal- 
ogies to moral causation than can be found in the study of 
scientific phenomena. If human activity differs from other 
forms of causation, has some peculiar characteristics due to 
the nature of man and personality, as most people would admit, 
then we may expect to find these characteristics displayed 
in artistic production as well as in man’s other activities. The 
uniqueness of personality is displayed as much in art as in 
morality. 

2. In the second place, a consideration of man’s artistic 
activity tends to correct the tendency to view moral action 
and causation in an abstract way. This tendency is constantly 
found in Ethical theory. We know, if we think of it, that 
there is no special and separate part of man’s life with which 
morality deals. Plato has shown in the first book of the 
“Republic” that if we treat justice as one among the other acts, 
we reduce it to an absurdity. There is nothing for it to do. 
Justice becomes the art of keeping things where they are not 
wanted. There is no special sphere of man’s activities in 
which morality is found. Moral causation is not any part of 
our actions. It is all our actions viewed from a particular 
aspect. We know this. It is a commonplace of moral 
philosophy. But in spite of our knowledge we constantly 
speak of moral causation as something quite apart from the 
rest of life, as if there were a peculiar moral world in which 
man says, not “What shall I do?” but “Shall I or shall I 
not be good?”’; a world of Sundays and sermons and moral 
laws with a lurid background of Adelphic melodrama. 
Morality is manifested as much in man’s artistic activities as 
in the rest of his life, and artistic production, from a certain 
point of view, is moral causation. 

3. Thirdly, Art, like knowledge, stands in intimate relation to 
reality. Itis man’s reflection on or reproduction of experience. 
We say of the greatest art that it is true to reality. It must 
not for that reason be confounded with knowledge. The 
highest knowledge is not true to but of reality. The function 
of art is very different. We would not go to art for a theory 
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of moral causation, but we may for a supremely good rep- 
resentation of it. It is not the function of art to know the 
world. Viewed as an account or explanation of reality, it is 
inferior to knowledge. It is not so systematic, so complete, 
orso reasoned. It reproduces to some extent the defects which 
characterize feeling as distinguished from thought as different 
ways of apprehending truth. But, on the other hand, it is a 
freer and more spontaneous reproduction of reality. It is not 
influenced by preconceived theories. Good art is not produced 
for a purpose in the narrow sense of that word. If, as may 
be urged, it represents reality in the light of man’s emotions 
and feelings, it gives for that reason all the better picture of 
what man, with his emotions, thoughts, and feelings, is. Both 
art and knowledge are selective. Both choose and discriminate 
in dealing with experience, but the selective function in knowl- 
edge is governed by a hypothesis or a concept while that of art 
is not. It is governed by the personality of the artist. 
Knowledge may give us a truer account of the world. Art, 
simply because it is the interpretation of the world in the 
light of the artist’s personality, because it is spontaneous, pur- 
posive, but governed by no purpose, will tell us more about 
the artist. The mirror that it holds up to nature is then a 
personality. Therefore, art can never serve the purpose of 
knowledge, because that personality is individual, and art’s 
account of nature is colored by the light of the artist’s thoughts 
and emotions; but for that very reason it is a true and clear 
reproduction of personality and character. In art we can see 
man’s activities in an intenser, clearer light than we can in 
ordinary experience, because the artist has shown them to us 
better than we could see them ourselves. We can see “the 
singer’s manifest heart.” Therefore, if we are examining 
man’s activities with a philosophical purpose, art offers us 
supremely good data. 

4. Lastly, art, just because of its close connection with 
feeling, gives prominence and fixity to certain elements in all 
manifestations of personality that are apt to elude knowledge. 
Knowledge must lose what it cannot comprehend in its con- 
cepts or categories, and therefore if it come to the task of 
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examining man’s actions with inadequate categories, it must 
either neglect certain elements in its data or do violence to 
them. This is perhaps especially true of Ethical theory. 
Ethics, in too many cases, comes to the examination of moral 
causation with rigid, superficial categories and its account 
strips moral action of all its bloom and beauty and reduces it 
to a sorry skeleton. Art emphasizes and throws into bold 
relief those very features that knowledge finds most difficult to 
comprehend. Therefore, by considering artistic production 
we can reconsider our Ethical theories and see whether we 
have done justice to all the elements in our problem. 

Now if we examine artistic production from this stand- 
point, we are struck at once by a resemblance between it and 
moral causation as described by Freewill Determinism. We 
find the one controlled and regulated by law or, rather, mani- 
festing law as much as the other. Art is not the capricious 
expression of emotion. It is indeed spontaneous. Without 
spontaneity it cannot live. Any external compulsion or force 
is fatal to it. Yet it manifests law throughout. We may 
prefer to call form what in moral action we call law, but this 
form or law seems to play much the same part in both. If 
spontaneity or freedom is essential to art, the greatest art will 
be the most free and spontaneous. Yet it is the most rational, 
the most intelligible, the most governed by law. Here we have 
exactly the same paradox which is found in moral causation. 
The greater art is, the less does it seem to answer to what is 
ordinarily understood by freedom. Hegel illustrates his 
account of moral causation, and his distinction between abstract 
and real freedom, by pointing to the same characteristic of 
obedience to law in art. “Philosophy of Right,’ § 15: “The 
rational is the highway on which everyone travels and none 
is specially marked. When a great artist finishes a work, we 
say, ‘It must be so.’ The particularity of the artist has wholly 
disappeared and the work shows no mannerism. Pheidias 
shows us mannerism. The work itself lives and moves. But 
the poorer is the artist, the more easily we discern himself, his 
particularity and caprice.” 

This statement may seem to exaggerate the rationality of art 
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at the expense of its individuality, but it certainly does express 
a characteristic of all great art. It expresses the feeling of 
perfect satisfaction that a great work of art produces in us, a 
feeling that is closely connected with perfection of artistic form. 
The more we understand and study art, the more we perceive 
the laws by which it has been guided. Apprehension of art 
means to a large extent apprehension of form. The greater a 
work of art is, the more does it manifest law : the more does an 
adequate apprehension of it depend upon an understanding of 
its form. We find the same phenomenon in artistic produc- 
tion as we did in moral causation. 

But could we, therefore, describe artistic production as 
obedience to a self-imposed law? Is this in any way a satis- 
factory description of the relation in which art stands to its 
own canons? Does Hegel’s remark on Phidias do justice to 
the impression produced by art? We may assume that the 
highest appreciation of a symphony of Beethoven’s will in- 
volve understanding of and insight into the symphonic form 
as Beethoven employed it. The greater that insight is, the 
more will the listener come to understand why Beethoven did 
particular things in his composition, the more intelligible and 
rational will the symphony become to him. It will always 
produce that feeling of entire satisfaction. But will the sym- 
phony ever produce in him merely the feeling of inevitability 
expressed in “It must be so”? That feeling may be induced 
to some extent by the apprehension of artistic form, but it is 
never the only or the most characteristic feeling. As we look at 
the statues of the Three Fates in the Elgin Marbles, or listen to 
the fifth symphony of Beethoven, the natural expression of 
our thoughts is surely not “It must be so,” but, rather, “How 
wonderful and marvelous that it should be so!” Our feeling is 
not one of inevitability, but one of wonder that such a thing 
has been produced. 

Now this wonder is not in any way conditioned by ignorance. 
It does not disappear as we study and come to understand a 
great work of art. It rather grows greater. We may come 
to comprehend the law governing that particular work; we 
may know how certain effects are produced ; we may appreciate 
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more and more the artist’s technique; may learn, in short, 
“how the thing is done”; but this fuller appreciation of the 
technique does not diminish but, rather, increases our feelings 
of wonder at the artist’s power. To give an example from 
a recent book of criticism—Professor Bradley in his “Shakes- 
pearian Tragedy,” tells us a great deal as to how Shakespeare 
produced his effects and gives us a greater comprehension of 
the form governing Shakespearian tragedy: but the effect 
produced is not a feeling of inevitability, but one that finds 
expression in a remark of the author’s on a passage in King 
Lear: “This is one of those things that make us worship 
Shakespeare.” The more we understand great art, the less 
do we feel that we could have produced it. However intel- 
ligible art becomes to us, however much its form is seen to 
follow regular laws, which we can understand and formulate, 
we never think that we could devise a work of art from those 
laws. There is no need to labor this point. It is a common- 
place that criticism does not produce art. It has no creative 
function. If, as Hegel says, “when a great artist finishes his 
work, we say it must be so,” we could never say that before 
the work is finished. Criticism may detect law: it can never 
prescribe it. Whatever may be the case in moral causation, we 
know that no understanding or insight would enable us to 
prophesy beforehand what a particular work of art will be. 
However great and deep our understanding of the artist, our 
knowledge of all the circumstances would never enable us 
to predict his work of art. We could only do that by 
being the artist. There is not the slightest danger that 
science will ever be able to predict in the case of artistic pro- 
duction. 

Now if we ask why, although moral causation and artistic 
production are both governed by law, the claims of De- 
terminism have so much plausibility in the one case and so 
little in the other, our answer must be that we have a much 
better conception of the real relation between form and matter 
in art than in morality. We have in art such a conception of 
form or law as is consistent with spontaneity. We know that 
there must be in moral causation the same combination of 
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spontaneity and law, but we regard law in morality in an 
abstract and false way that makes it incompatible with 
spontaneity. 

Art we regard as creative, and our view of its relation to the 
laws of art is governed by that consideration. Three points in 
the relation of art to its form may be selected as important 
for the consideration of the problem of freedom. 

1. In the first place, we do not think that a work of art 
consists in a choice between two alternatives. When speak- 
ing of moral causation we frequently assume that the agent 
has two alternatives set before him, and his act, from the 
moral point of view, consists in his choosing one and re- 
jecting the other; in saying “Yes” or “No” to the dictates of 
conscience or the suggestions of temptation. We recognize 
that this would be an altogether inadequate way of describing 
artistic production. However true it may be that art involves 
obedience to certain laws, it does not simply consist in such 
obedience. The artist may accept a prescribed form. He may 
make up his mind, e. g., to write a sonnet. But the choice 
between sonnet or lyrical form, or between different forms 
of the sonnet, does not make a poem. It is not whether he 
uses this or that form that matters; but what he manages to 
express by means of the form. Art is always more than its 
form. 

It is interesting also to notice that so far as we do regard 
artistic production as consisting in a choice between alternative 
forms, we can make precisely the same claims to predict 
which of the two alternatives an artist will follow as we can 
in the case of morality. The better a man is, the more certain 
we can be that if he is presented with the alternative of doing 
right or wrong, he will do right. The better a writer is, the 
more certain we can be that he will write good grammar. 
Not only so, but we may claim that, given a knowledge of the 
artist’s environment, training, and particular circumstances, 
we might predict whether he would choose lyrical rather than 
sonnet form; we might be able to say whether a composer 
would choose to write a symphony or symphonic poem. But 
in neither case would our knowledge of the external form 
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tell us what the moral action or the artistic composition 
would be. 

2. Secondly, not only does the artist’s choice between two 
alternative forms not constitute his action, but to speak of 
the choice between two alternatives gives an altogether mis- 
leading account of the artist’s attitude towards form. The 
alternative forms or ways of expressing his matter are not 
given to the artist to choose from. His artistic production 
does not begin with choosing this or that form which is pre- 
sented from elsewhere. A large part of his artistic power 
consists simply in seeing what alternative forms are possible. 
The artist gives himself his own alternatives. Wide per- 
ception of the possibilities of form is one of the elements that 
go to make a great artist. Here again we can see how far 
knowledge gives us power of prediction. To take an example 
from style: if we assume that a writer has before him five 
alternative werds or phrases to express a certain meaning, 
we may know which of those five he will select. But this is 
to make the work of the stylist to begin where it almost leaves 
off. His power is not shown in being able to select the best 
out of alternatives presented to him. That can be done by 
the critic. It is his power to find, to invent, practically to 
create the phrase that will best express his meaning. 

3. The third point is an extension of this. To say that 
the artist possesses the alternative forms of art which are 
possible, or selects that form which is most adequate to what 
he wants to express, still implies a false distinction between 
form and matter. Artistic form is not made somewhere else 
and thus accepted or used by art. Art does not take form as 
a ready-made instrument. Artistic form is created by the 
artist. No absolute distinction can be made between the form 
and matter of a work of art. It is impossible to say exactly 
what is form and what matter. But so far as there are certain 
forms or canons of art that can be viewed apart from indi- 
vidual works in which they are manifested, the forms do not 
come into existence anywhere outside of art. They are de- 
rived from an analysis of artistic production. They were orig- 
inally created by art. Art does not impose a law upon itself. 
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It makes or creates its own law. This creation of form is 
characteristic in some degree of all art. The artist may copy 
the form of others. He may use artistic forms that he has 
not himself created. Progress in art is impossible unless this 
is done. But just because the distinction between form and 
matter is only an abstraction, the form will in the artist’s 
hands become to some extent new. This is the case even with 
elaborate and conventional form. Wordsworth and Rossetti 
both obey the rules of the sonnet, but the sonnet form is not 
the same thing in their different hands. This is true to some 
extent of all art, but it is seen most strikingly in the case 
of great artists. Art is always creating and modifying form. 
The great artist does this in a preeminent degree. Simply 
because he has something new to express; because the old 
forms are inadequate to the new matter. The greatest artists 
preéminently create their own form, though they are often 
enabled to do so by an intimate knowledge of previous form. 

It is true that we see most strikingly the distinction between 
law in its legal and in its artistic sense. For the great artist, 
in creating new form, will supersede the old artistic canons, 
will break the old laws, and yet in so doing will be far more 
faithful to the laws of art than if he had attempted to confine 
and cramp his genius in forms that were inadequate to it. 
Beethoven developed and changed the form of the symphony 
because the older form was not so capable of fulfilling his 
purposes. In so doing he broke the laws that had regulated 
earlier music. His artistic production involved disobedience to 
law, but in this disobedience it created a new law. There is 
not less intellect and rationality in his art because it super- 
seded the old laws, but more. The laws or art are formulated 
by criticism from an examination of the works of the great 
artists, and inside these canons lesser men work. They need 
not for that reason simply imitate, and they must to a certain 
extent modify the form which they use. But there are certain 
broad general rules to which they are faithful. But in time 
a great artist arises who creates new form that is adequate 
to the new matter that it has to express, and criticism has to 
change or widen its canons. He does not simply break the 
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old canons. His work is not negative but constructive. The 
new forms which he creates, probably, express more adequately 
the purpose of the older forms. But there are always critics 
who have come to regard form as a rigid code that rules 
art and who, therefore, condemn any innovations as being, 
eo ipso, bad art. Men who devote themselves simply to an 
examination of the technical side of art are sometimes apt 
to think that art does not simply consist in obeying or dis- 
obeying the artistic canons that have been already formulated. 
They make exactly the same mistake as those moralists who 
think that morality consists simply in obeying or disobeying a 
fixed code of law; and for the same reason. 

If we consider the application of these considerations to 
morality, we shall find that the relation between form and 
matter in moral causation is in many ways the same. To 
take first the more general impression produced by a good 
action: The good action of a good man is always rational 
and intelligible. The more we understand the circumstances 
and the better the action is, the more do we see that it was 
precisely the thing to be done. We can give the action uni- 
versality and say, “That was just what ought to be done under 
those circumstances.” We can thus make a law out of it. 
But this does not produce a feeling of inevitability any more 
than a great work of art does. This understanding does not 
decrease our admiration for the deed. The more we under- 
stand, the more we wonder. For we feel a preéminently 
good action to be as much above us as a great work of art. 
The more we see that the artist offers the one right solution 
of the difficulty with which it had to deal, the more do we 
feel wonder and admiration that it should have been done. 
This wonder is not simply admiration of character as such. 
We do not simply feel “That is just what a man of such a 
noble character would do and what we could have predicted 
of him.” It is not simply an admiration for one who has 
resolutely chosen the right and refuses the wrong. I do not 
deny that a good action does not call forth this kind of 
admiration in a way in which a work of art does not. The 
reasons for that concern the differences between art and 
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morality and cannot be discussed here. But this is not the 
only feeling. We have a feeling of wonder that anyone could 
ever have thought of such a splendid thing to do. The more 
we understand the action the more do we realize that however 
much we know the individual’s character we could not have 
foretold his action. We, in similar circumstances, would not 
have been able to conceive or do anything so fine. We admire 
in a good action not only its rectitude but its creative power. 
In its creative capacity, moral causation will be found to 
stand in much the same relation to law as art does to its form. 
1. There is no doubt that moral causation may be rep- 
resented as a choice between two alternatives, but this rep- 
resentation is far from adequate. The choice is only a very 
small part of an action. We tend to speak as though the in- 
dividual were asked, “Will you be good or bad?” and his 
action consisted simply in his choosing one of the two alterna- 
tives. But the action does not consist in the choice. That a 
man did the right or the wrong, chose the good alternative 
or the bad, tells us almost nothing about the action. We 
may feel that we could have foretold which of two alternatives 
a man would choose, but we could never have told just how 
he would pursue his choice, how he would use this particular 
mode of action as an expression of himself. We feel that if 
we had been in his place we would have chosen with him, but 
not that we would have been able to do what he chose to do 
with the same graciousness and power. The choice does not 
constitute the action. Two men may have before them the 
same alternatives of action, may both obey the same law, and 
yet their actions will be utterly different and of different moral 
value. They will be the expressions of different personalities 
through the same form, and need be no more alike than two 
sonnets. The external form bulks more largely in morality 
than in art, but it is not, therefore, a more essential element. 
Psychological knowledge, then, may tell us which of two given 
alternatives a man will follow, whether he will or will not 
be obedient to law; but it will not, therefore, tell us what the 
man will do, what he will use the law to express. 
2. It is almost as misleading in morality as in art to speak 
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of action as a choice between two given alternatives that may 
be assumed beforehand. Moral causation does not come into 
play after the possible alternatives are presented in conscious- 
ness. Our hypostasization of conscience and of temptation 
make us speak as if the individual worked on while impulses 
which are within him and yet are not him, drag up the alterna- 
tives for judgment. 

“My conscience says, ‘Launcelot, budge not.’ ‘Budge,’ says 
the fiend. ‘Budge not,’ says my conscience. ‘Conscience,’ say 
|, ‘you counsel well’; ‘Fiend,’ say I, ‘you counsel well.’ ” 

That is the way in which we often speak of moral action, 
as though the agent waited in suspense until the champions of 
good and evil had brought forward their chosen representatives. 
But the choice of alternatives, this discernment of what actions 
are possible in the circumstances, is the work of the individual 
agent and is a part of moral causation in all normal actions. 
There are wider occasions when two alternatives are offered 
to an indivdual from without and he is compelled to choose 
one or the other. But we would all acknowledge that this 
involved a certain constraint on the individual’s freedom, and 
by this very acknowledgment would admit that we do not 
consider that freedom normally consists in the choice of one 
of two given alternatives. Moral causation is something very 
different. The individual is presented, not with alternatives, 
but with bare circumstances, with moral problems to solve and 
opportunities in which to express character. These are his 
artistic mediums. He has not just got to do right or wrong. 
His duties are not two alternatives marked in large letters. 
one “Evil” and the other “Good.” He has a purpose to effect, 
a difficulty to solve, and his first step towards solving his 
problem is to envisage the various alternative ways in which 
a solution is possible. As perception of the possibilities of 
form is one of the elements that go to constitute a great artist, 
so perception of the possibilities of action distinguishes a good 
man from a bad one. A good man will do what would not be 
even a possible alternative to a bad man in similar circum- 
stances. The bad man would never think of such a thing. 
The possibilities will be altogether different for him. And so, 
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one man can never know exactly what alternative will be be- 
fore another man’s mind or what he will choose. He may 
know what alternatives would be present to himself in similar 
circumstances and know, possibly, which of those his friend 
would choose. He may say, “He must do either A or B, 
and from my knowledge of his character I am sure that he will 
choose B.” <A and B. may be the two alternatives which custom 
or current morality or authority recognizes. But it is just as 
likely that he will do neither A nor B, but C,and that none could 
have foretold the action simply because it was the perception of 
C as a possible cause of action in the circumstances that gave 
the whole action its essential character. None could have 
foreseen that C would be done without being the man himself; 
or, if anyone had done so, it would have been due to an equal 
creative faculty in himself. Customary morality, for example, 
may recognize a choice of alternative methods of taking re- 
venge on an enemy. But it could never foresee that someone 
would arise and offer the solution of loving him. The percep- 
tion of that was purely a creation. Instead of two alternatives 
being offered to the agent, he himself perceives possible 
alternatives and selects among them. 

It is interesting to note that this is true in Logic, also. So 
long as the syllogism is supposed to consist simply in the 
drawing of the conclusion from two given premises, it is 
possible to show that it is a mechanical and useless process. 
But a more careful examination shows that the requisites of 
reasoning consist simply in the bringing together of the two 
premises in inference. Reasoning, too, is creative and not 
mechanical. 

3. As in art, so in morality it is impossible to make an exact 
distinction between form and matter. I have said that two 
men might choose the same alternatives and yet do very 
different actions. Yet it would involve an abstraction to call 
the alternatives or the forms of their action the same. They 
may obey the same moral law or the same external formulation 
of it, but if they infuse it with different contents or are in- 
spired by a different spirit, the law itself will be different from 
being so differently used. For moral law, like artistic form, 
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is not something found or discovered outside and offered to 
morality as an instrument. Moral law is derived from the 
examples of good men. Moral law, as we know it, is a more 
or less codified form of the ways that good men have shown 
us in the past of solving the problems of life. The code has 
not been constructed im vacuo on theoretical principles. It 
has been exemplified in men’s lives. Moral law is not simply 
accepted by the good man. He creates it. Like the great 
artist, it is essential that he should first be in harmony with 
the law as it is known. But he does not rest there. He is 
always devising new ways of dealing with circumstances, new 
modes of expressing good character, of making better his 
relations with his fellows. This creation is characteristic to 
some extent of all action. We express this when we say that 
there are many circumstances in which it is impossible to say 
what ought to be done; we can only leave it to a man’s con- 
science. It is the consciousness of this that underlies our objec- 
tions to a system of casuistry, to all attempts to prescribe what 
is the right action in every conceivable circumstance of life. To 
do that, we feel, is to take away his best element in action, to 
treat men as if they were children. It has the effect of stereo- 
typing the form of actions, of making impossible further 
creations of new and better ways of dealing with the problems 
of life and the relations of men to one another. 

But while freedom is generally welcomed in small details 
of action and complex situations, the general form of morality 
is supposed to be fixed, to be something to be either accepted 
or rejected. This form has itself been created in the past 
in moral actions, and certain of those external forms of action 
are accepted by society as indispensable to right conduct. Some 
of them, no doubt, may be. There are certain elementary 
relations of men to one another which involve the fulfilment 
of certain indispensable conditions if men are to live together 
atall. But there are other forms of action or moral laws which 
were once, perhaps, adequate answers to the problems with 
which they deal, or as adequate as was possible at the time, 
but which in time became inadequate. All forms alike are 
sanctioned by customary morality, by the ordinary current 
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moral opinion, as universally binding. In place of these 
inadequate laws new ways of action must be created, and the 
man who creates them must, in so doing, transgress what have 
been formerly regarded as binding laws. He has a new con- 
ception of what the relation of men to one another should be, 
and he cannot put his new wine into old bottles. He must 
reconstruct and recreate the moral law and yet he will not, 
therefore, be unfaithful to it. Christ said, “I come not to 
destroy but to fulfil,’ and yet he said, “It has been said unto 
you of old time . . . but I say unto you. . .” 

Moral causation, then, involves both spontaneity and law, 
for morality does not consist simply in the acceptance of an 
outside law. Morality accepts a law that it itself creates. 
There are, of course, degrees of this creation in moral action. 
Custom and convention and external authority play a large 
part in our creations. We are content too often to accept 
the alternatives that custom thrusts upon us, to do things be- 
cause everybody else does them. But all moral causation in- 
volves creation to some degree. Even the simplest perform- 
ance of customary duty involves, as we have seen, more than 
the mere obedience to law. Moral law has all been created in 
moral causation, and the process of modifying and correcting 
it is always going on. For Moral Law is simply the form in 
which man has found himself best able to express the ideal of 
character, and both the form and matter are his creation. 

In emphasizing the analogies between artistic production 
and moral causation, I have dealt very little with their differ- 
ences. I do not, therefore, mean to imply that there are no 
differences between art and morality, or that they are unim- 
portant. They are, perhaps, as interesting as the analogies, 
but they have not such an immediate bearing on the question 
of the compatibility of law and spontaneity in action, and I 
have been content simply to call attention to the analogies. 

Now this is the mark which at once distinguishes the 
philosophers from every other legislator, they will have nothing 
to do either with individual or state, and will inscribe no laws 
until they have either found or themselves made a clean surface. 
And in the course of their work they will often turn their eyes 
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towards one, then towards the other. I mean that they will 
look at justice and beauty and temperance as they are in 
nature, and again at the corresponding quality in mankind, 
and they will inlay the true human image, molding and select- 
ing out of the various forms of life; and this they will con- 
ceive according to that other image which, when existing 
among men, Homer calls the form and likeness of God. 
A. D. Linpsay. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 





THE MORAL TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH.* 


There is a familiar story of a husband and a wife in Paris, 
who, being unable to live happily together, separated. No 
doubt, there were times when a longing for the bliss of their 
early married life entered their hearts, but neither expressed to 
the other a wish for the reunion. Finally, death claimed their 
only child, who was interred in the beautiful cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise. Ona certain day when it was customary to decor- 
ate the graves of the beloved dead with flowers, the father of 
the child selected an hour at which he presumed his wife would 
not be present. But it happened that, though coming from 
opposite directions, they met at the grave, and laid their floral 
tributes upon it. As they turned their eyes, wet with tears, 
met. In that moment all anger and resentment left their 
hearts. Their early love revived. They embraced, and over 
the grave of their dead child, renewed their plighted love, and 
returned home once more happy and united. 

I trust I may be pardoned for discovering in this touching 
incident a similarity to this assembly, faithful in its attendance 
at these weekly lectures. The speakers and their auditors 
entertain divers opinions on all subjects, but particularly so on 
matters appertaining to religious belief. In this latter respect, 





* An address in the Saturday Afternoon Course on the “Moral Training 
of the Young in Ancient and Modern Times,” under the auspices of The 
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they perhaps stand as far apart as pole from pole, but as the 
husband and wife were drawn together by the memory of their 
departed one, so also in the present case is there one dominating 
influence—not a dead, but a living child, whose welfare and 
highest interests are the subject of discussion. A happy oppor- 
tunity is offered to all, irrespective of belief or opinion, without 
bias or feeling, to hear and to learn what has been done, what 
is being done, and what may be done by every educational 
agency for the moral training of the child. 

The occasion is an inspiring one. The subject under con- 
sideration is important beyond exaggeration. Our country’s 
best interests are concentrated about it; for, as the family is 
the basic unit of the state, so is the child the basic unit of the 
family; consequently, his moral training commands the most 
serious thought of the human mind, since the firmness, solidity 
and strength of the superstructure are determined by the 
foundation. 

I shall endeavor to contribute a little to the sum of informa- 
tion on this vital topic by making known what the Catholic 
Church to-day, in the United States, is doing for this moral 
training. I shall enunciate the principles that underlie the 
work and shall outline the methods and means which flow 
logically from the immovable conviction of the truth of those 
principles. 

Perhaps an argumentative, partisan, and dogmatic tone may 
be noted in my remarks, and the position the Church assumes 
may be considered exclusive and intolerant; but I beg to 
assure the assembly that there is not the least intention on my 
part to contend for the merits of one system of moral training 
over another. There will be, as I have already said, a simple 
statement of the pertinent facts and conditions that are found in 
the Catholic Church of to-day. To describe what takes place 
in the diocese of Philadelphia for the training of youth, is to 
tell what is being done in all parts of the United States, al- 
though the organized work may perhaps be more effective in 
one diocese than in another. 

All men recognize the necessity of moral training for the 
young. This is evident by the utterances of men of all ages. 
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Be a man’s personal life what it may, he is anxious to see youth 
trained to virtue and upright living. Youth is the seed time 
of virtuous habits, and seldom is a permanent hold kept of any 
virtue the foundations of which were not laid in early years. 
Holy Scripture teaches : “It is a proverb: A young man accord- 
ing to his way, even when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
(Proverbs xxii, 6.) Pagan philosophy no less than the Bible 
emphasizes this truth. Seneca says: “It is necessary to guide 
tender minds, but very difficult to root up vices which have 
grown up with us.” Quintilian wrote: “The young must 
be trained and educated, for once evil has taken root, one can 
easier break than bend.” 

While there is an agreement as to the necessity and im- 
portance of this moral training, there is a difference of opinion 
as to the time, place, manner, and methods that must be de- 
termined. Outside of the Catholic Church it is almost uni- 
versally agreed that morality is distinct from and independent 
of religion, and the well-known French philosopher, Alfred 
Fouillée, does not hesitate to affirm that “the assertion that 
morality is independent of religion is a point on which nearly 
all philosophers that deserve the name agree.” Positive, 
sweeping statements are always hazardous—latet dolus in gen- 
eralibus. It may well be questioned whether “all philosophers 
that deserve the name” hold such an opinion ; nevertheless there 
can be little doubt that many do. 

It is also widely believed by those who distinguish between 
morality and religion, that morality should be left to the day 
school, while religion should be the concern of the church and 
family. 

The Catholic Church contends that morality and religion are 
not independent, but that religion is the basis of morality, and 
that consequently religion and morality are inseparable. She 
holds that as ever and always the child’s soul and his duties to 
God are the highest and greatest, so there is no place, time, or 
method from which the teaching of morals and religion may 
be eliminated. She holds that as the knowledge of the rela- 
tions of the creature to his Creator is the most sacred and 
essential of all subjects, the most imperative of all obligations, 
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these relations should receive at least as much attention as is 
given to any secular branch; that as a child cannot become 
proficient in reading, writing, or arithmetic without daily in- 
structions therein, so neither can he require the necessary 
knowledge of God, His rewards, His punishments, without the 
daily presentation of these truths. 

The principal, though not the exclusive agencies employed 
in our educational work are: First, the Church; second, the 
family; third, the Sunday school; lastly, the parish school. 

The first and greatest power is the Church, which through 
her teaching body, the bishops and priests, gives vitality, 
structure, and support to the whole educational organization. 
Other agencies may come and go, may be effective or other- 
wise, but surviving them all, and always at work, is the Church 
with the divine commission which she claims to teach the Way 
and the Truth and to manifest the Light. She proclaims 
through her ministry the existence of God, the principles of 
right conduct, the responsibility and accountability of man to a 
higher infinite Power, the existence of heaven and hell, and 
the reward of virtue and the punishment of vice. She sum- 
mons to her aid other agencies to render these saving truths 
the more effective. Hence she emphasizes the obligations of 
parents to care for the child, declaring that first and before 
all other teachers come the father and mother, for as they are 
the willing instruments of bringing children into the world, the 
duty devolves upon them of looking to the material, mental, 
and moral well-being of their young charges. She recalls that 
they have received a divine command to teach and guide their 
offspring, reminding them in the words of Chrysostom, that 
they should be apostles to their children, that their house should 
be a church; and insisting that children’s education should be 
effected by example as well as by precept. 

The first Plenary Council of Baltimore, consisting of arch- 
bishops and bishops and forming the highest legislative body 
of the Church in the United States, uses strong language to 
impress upon Catholic parents their great responsibility: “To 
you, Christian parents,” it proclaims, “God has committed his 
children, whom He permits you to regard as yours; and your 
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natural affection towards them must ever be subordinate to the 
will of Him from Whom all paternity in heaven and in earth is 
named. 

“Remember that if for them you are the representatives of 
God, the source of their existence, you are to be for them 
depositories of His authority, teachers of His law, and models, 
by imitating which they may be perfect, even as their Father in 
heaven is perfect. You are to watch over the purity of their 
faith and morals with zealous vigilance, and to install into their 
young hearts principles of virtue and perfection.” 

Mighty, indeed, is the influence of a true father and a true 
mother. That the memory of such is a helpful, restraining 
power in the time of trial and temptation has been publicly 
acknowledged by many a youth. Sad experience has often 
demonstrated that where the parents fail in their duty, the 
efforts of other agencies are ofttimes futile and unsuccessful. 
Incidentally, I may remark that in many of our Catholic 
parishes there are organized societies, associations of “Christian 
Parents,” at whose regular meetings special instruction is given 
in regard to parental obligations, and thereby, indirectly, the 
moral training of the young is looked after; for there can be 
no question as to the immense advance secured for the welfare 
of our boys and girls when parents possess a right understand- 
ing of their duties and responsibilities. Ignorance of how to 
train their children rather than malicious neglect is the most 
common cause of children wandering in the ways of iniquity. 

To supplement the work of the Church and the home, 
comes the Sunday school, the primary function of which is the 
teaching of the “catechism’”’—an elementary, concise, and sys- 
tematic presentation of the doctrines of faith and morais. 

The Catholic Church has always emphasized the work of 
the Sunday school. “Several Synods in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, in Hungary, France, and Italy, ordain 
that on Sundays and feast-days parents shall bring their chii- 
dren from seven to fourteen years of age to Church in order to 
be instructed in the Catholic faith.” (“Introduction to 
Spirago’s Method of Chris. Doc.,” p. 8.) The Council of 
Trent, St. Charles Borromeo, Popes Clement VIII, Benedict 
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XIII and Benedict XIV, the numerous sodalities of Christian 
doctrine, and the many Provincial Councils, East and West, 
unanimously proclaim the traditional rule of teaching the chil- 
dren the Christian doctrine on Sundays and feast days. 
(Ibidem, p. 9.) 

The Council of Trent is very explicit in the matter. It 
ordained “that not only shall the people in church be taught the 
Sacred Scripture and the Divine Law on all Sundays and feast 
days, and during Lent and Advent on every day (or at least 
on three week days), but pastors ‘shall also, at least on Sundays 
and holy days, teach the children of every parish the rudiments 
of faith, obedience to God and their parents.’” (“Spirago’s 
Method of Chris. Doc.,” p. 38.) 

There was a period, however, in the history of the Church 
in the United States when priests were few and Catholics 
widely scattered, so that the work of religious and moral train- 
ing was of necessity done almost entirely by the Church and 
the home. As the Church grew the organized Sunday school 
came into existence. The Provincial Council of Baltimore 
(1829) decreed N. 29: “Let parents see to it according to 
the decree of the same synod (Trent) that on the same days 
(Sundays and feasts), or at other opportune times, the un- 
taught children be instructed in the rudiments of faith.” 

The Sunday school, where it exists at present, is conducted 
after the following manner: It includes the children from 
the ages of five and six to the ages of fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen. The teachers are usually lay persons organized into 
what is termed a Christian Doctrine Society. The supervision 
of the school is by the priest. The time of meeting is Sunday 
morning or Sunday afternoon. The session is about an hour’s 
duration. 

The study of the catechism is the principal purpose of the 
Sunday school. For the older children classes may be formed 
for the study of a higher catechism of the Bible, or of a 
summary thereof known as “Bible History.” A portion of the 
allotted time for Sunday school may be set aside for a simple 
instruction by the priest on some commandment of God, or on 
some doctrinal practice of the Church. 
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The next most important agency in the moral training of the 
young is the parish school, a factor that has somewhat minim- 
ized the necessity of the Sunday school. Although splendid 
service is being done and was done by the latter institution— 
more so in the past, perhaps, than in the present—the Church 
realized as time went on that something more was necessary in 
order to provide adequately for the moral and religious train- 
ing of the children. She recognized that the home did not 
always fulfil its responsibilities; and actual experience showed 
that the Sunday school, as ordinarily conducted, was ofttimes 
inefficient by reason of the want of knowledge and training on 
the part of the teacher, the little time allotted for the work, the 
indifference of the children in regard to regular attendance, the 
inability of the priest by reason of other pressing duties to 
superintend properly. These and other difficulties rendered 
the work unsatisfactory. 

A non-Catholic publication, the Biblical World (October, 
1902), in speaking of the prevailing conditions, expressed 
clearly and accurately the state of affairs that confronted the 
Catholic Church in times gone by: “Is this primary mission 
(of teaching religion and morality) being adequately per- 
formed through the Sunday school and the home? It has been 
so assumed, but each passing year shows more clearly that this 
is not the case. Further, there is a growing judgment of 
Christian people that adequate instruction in religion and 
morality cannot be given in the Sunday school and the home 
alone. . . . Since only a limited number of children attend 
Sunday school, or live in homes where real religion and moral- 
ity are found, it has resulted that the great majority of chil- 
dren have been growing up without essential religious and 
ethical education.” 

Hence, as far back as 1829, the Church, in the first Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, enunciated her policy in regard to the 
need and establishment of parish schools, where by the aid of 
trained teachers, secular, religious, and moral education should 
go hand in hand for the perfecting of soul and mind. Each 
succeeding Plenary Council, that of 1852, of 1866, and of 1884, 
reaffirmed and emphasized the doctrine of the first Council, 
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and each has developed on broader lines the legislation of its 
predecessors in regard to this important subject of the moral 
training of the young. There is no mistaking the explicit and 
mandatory character of the law enacted by the last Plenary 
Council, that parish schools must be everywhere established. 

By reason of this conciliar legislation, the parish school has 
become an integral, I had almost said a vital part of the 
Catholic Church organization in the United States; for, ex- 
cepting where local conditions render it impossible, every parish 
has its school. To summarize the latest statistics of parish 
school education, there are about 4,000 parish schools, and 
about 1,000,000 children receiving their religious, moral, and 
secular knowledge under strictly Catholic influence. 

The diocesan schools of Philadelphia, according to the latest 
report, number 113, and contain almost 50,000 children. The 
course of study is uniform, and practically the same as that of 
the schools of all our large cities. The governing body of the 
system is the Diocesan School Board, composed of clergymen 
who have been chosen for their practical interest in educational 
work. The president is Archbishop Ryan, whose intellectual 
attainments and broad educational views are universally recog- 
nized. Coming into personal contact with the working of the 
schools, is the superintendent, aided by inspectors. These 
latter, twelve in number, are appointed by the various religious 
teaching orders. The teachers of our schools have been trained 
for their work in the normal schools of the different communi- 
ties. These teachers are, generally, mon and women who, 
dominated by the conviction that the Providence which shapes 
their destiny has adapted them to this special work, consecrate 
their property, talents, and lives to its pursuance as to a labor 
of love, with no thought of personal compensation, or any in- 
tention of ever turning from their chosen work, save when 
declining years or loss of health will remove them from the 
field. 

It will be obvious to every thinking person that the very 
presence of these teachers in the school room must have a 
wholesome influence upon the lives and morals of the young. 
For there is scarcely a more practical illustration of self-sacri- 
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fice than that exhibited by these religious teachers. Many of 
them, reared in comfort, leave home, relatives and friends, and, 
renouncing the legitimate pleasures of the world, hide under 
an assumed name all traces of their family—and all this without 
hope of earthly honor or reward. Aside from the view that 
any one might hold concerning the wisdom of such a life, no 
one, I think, can fail to recognize the sincerely earnest effort to 
reach the sublime ideal taught by the Saviour: “Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” Hence it would seem impossible for any thinker to 
deny or to seek to minimize the fact that a system of education 
under such influences and as widespread as the country itself 
and ever keeping pace with each phase of its development, could 
not but be productive of the best results, and must necessarily 
be an important factor in the life, civilization, and progress of 
the United States. 

Perhaps a brief summary of the manner in which religious 
and moral instruction is imparted in our parish schools may be 
of some interest. 

Every session is opened and closed with a brief prayer; every 
hour, at a given signal, the work of the school is momentarily 
interrupted and the children are taught to raise their hearts to 
God in silent aspiration. 

The catechism of Christian Doctrine in its elementary form 
in the lower classes, in its more extended form in the upper, is 
an integral part of the daily curriculum, unless where it gives 
place to the lessons in the Bible History or the Bible itself. 
Church History is added to the course in the higher classes. 

In the primary grades, both the catechism and Bible History 
are taught orally ; in may schools, objectively, for we are aim- 
ing to make this most essential part of the religious training as 
attractive at least as are the other branches. This we try to do 
by the use of sandboard, blackboard objects, and illustrations, 
so that in the hands of efficient teachers the abstract truths of 
religion and morality are brought within the more easily 
apprehended domain of the concrete. 

The elementary catechism and the oral Bible lessons are 
completed in four years ; the text-book of Bible History is taken 
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up in the fifth and continued to the eighth year. In this last 
year of the ordinary school course and in the senior depart- 
ment also, we use a tabulated scheme or outline, which the 
pupils follow by using the Bible itself, mainly the New Testa- 
ment. 

Throughout all the classes, the Liturgy of the Church is 
taught systematically; in the primary grades by oral instruc- 
tion, by pictures, and objects; later, by use of a text-book. The 
object of this is to give the children an intelligent appreciation 
of those external ceremonies of the Church which, to the well- 
instructed, are so deeply significant of interior worship, and so 
helpful to spiritual culture. 

Hand in hand with this religious instruction goes the scheme 
of moral training, in which the moral and civic virtues are 
taught in their relation to our fellow-men, as based not only on 
justice, honesty, and general probity, but also on the firmer and 
more assured dictates of divine law, so that the pupils may 
become imbued with the feeling that while it is dishonorable 
and disgraceful to lie, to cheat, to defraud their neighbor, to 
give way to the passions that degrade them in the sight of their 
fellows, it is far more criminal to act thus in the sight of the 
Lord their God, whose image in themselves they by their 
evil acts deform and disgrace. We teach them, too, that such 
violations of the divine law will entail misery and unhappiness 
not only in the present life, but if unrepented of and unatoned 
for, eternal misery in the life to come hereafter. We teach 
that while there is a heaven to reward the good, there is also 
a hell for the deliberate evil-doer. “The fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom” ; but we inculcate filial and not servile 
fear, though indeed it cannot be denied that in many cases the 
dread of future punishment is the only influence that can quell 
the turbulence of passion. It is, therefore, on motives both 
natural and supernatural—not either alone, but both together 
and inseparable—that we base our whole scheme of moral 
training for the young. 

In addition to the means already indicated, we gather the 
children, according to their ages, into various religious societies, 
in which, while the social element is also included, we hold 
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before them ideals on which they may perfect their moral life. 
The young children we form into an association known as the 
“Sodality of the Infant Jesus,” to induce them to think of and 
to imitate the virtue of the Child-God, who went down to 
Nazareth with His parents and “was subject to them.” 

Children somewhat older enter into what is called the 
“Angels’ Sodality,” that they may seek the protection of “their 
angels who always see the face of their Father who is in 
heaven,” and under the influence of this spiritual presence may 
be urged to innocence and candor of conduct. 

For the children of thirteen or fourteen there are two other 
societies; that for the boys being called (from the patron of 
youth) the “Saint Aloysius,” that for the girls the “Sodality 
of the Children of Mary,” the Virgin Mother, “our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast.”” The aim is here to impress on the 
children of both sexes at the most critical period of their lives 
ideals and examples of self-restraint and moral purity. 

These different societies assemble together at regular inter- 
vals, and there is a consecutive and systematic order of promo- 
tion from one to the other. 

One of the first and strongest forces for the development of 
character, for the uprooting of vice and the preservation of 
virtue in our children, is the Sacrament of Penance, better 
known by the term “Confession.” While from the pulpit on 
Sunday, as well as in the class-room, the priest and teacher may 
enunciate the precepts of right living, may warn the child 
against vice, may point out the path of virtue, may appeal to 
all the motives, natural and supernatural, of moral conduct, 
yet it is clear that all such instruction must needs be of a 
somewhat general nature, and that the individual may or may 
not apply the lesson to himself. But when the child (after 
being properly instructed as to the nature of “Confession,” the 
manner of making it, and its sacred character) comes to mani- 
fest the sins of which he is guilty, and reveals his heart as on 
due scrutiny it is known to himself—then comes the favorable 
moment for the priest to give specific advice. He and the 
individual are alone; and the admonitions, the exhortations, 
the warnings, the instructions, reach the very soul that stands in 
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need of them, with the result that habits of sin are prevented, 
and the seeds of virtue planted. 

The practice of Confession is begun as soon as the child is 
able to distinguish between right and wrong; and four times a 
year he presents himself until he reaches the age of eleven or 
twelve, when it becomes a monthly practice, and as years go on, 
very frequently a fortnightly or a weekly practice. At this age 
there comes, in conjunction with the Confession, the reception 
of the Holy Eucharist, when the child, according to Catholic 
teaching, enters into an actual personal union with God. The 
visible, tangible fruits of public preaching are often far from 
encouraging, but the effects of Confession and Sacramental 
Communion upon the hearts of children are manifested daily 
in the strengthening of the conscience and the upbuilding of 
character. 

After a personal experience of twenty years in dealing with 
children in this most sacred and intimate relation, I can testify 
to the wholesome, elevating and preventive influence of this 
practice—its potency in deterring from vice and in fostering 
virtue. Parents, even should they be negligent themselves in 
this respect, manifest the greatest solicitude when preparing 
their little ones for the reception of these two Sacraments, and 
their deepest concern is that their children shall go regularly 
and frequently to Confession and Communion. 

Those in charge of our institutions notice an immediate 
change in the conduct of the inmates as soon as the practice of 
Confession is begun. Invaluable testimony on this point is 
offered by Reverend Mother Katharine Drexel. As you prob- 
ably know, this lady, a daughter of the late Francis Drexel, is 
devoting her fortune and life to the education of the negro and 
Indian. At her invitation, many earnest and self-sacrificing 
women have joined in this high endeavor. The quaint archi- 
tectural style of the buildings at Cornwells, in which she and 
her associates are pursuing their noble work, attracts the atten- 
tion of the traveler on the New York branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. These ladies are unreserved in their state- 
ment that Confession renders the children more obedient, more 
docile, more earnest in the correction of their faults and in the 
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acquisition of good habits. That such effects should follow 
might be anticipated in view of the continuous insistence which 
we place upon the fact that Confession is no mere external 
ceremony, no mere lip service, but a sincere acknowledgment of 
evil-doing accompanied by sorrow for the wrong, and a de- 
termination to do better, together with a firm resolve to repair 
any injury done to another in his property or character. 

Those who view the Catholic system from the outside are 
likely to be impressed by what may seem to them three inherent 
weaknesses. My position here as expositor rather than 
apologist forbids my paying more than a passing attention to 
these objections. 

It may seem to some that instruction in the special doctrines 
and practices of the Catholic Church dominate and control our 
religious and moral training. On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that our work in religious and moral training is 
not mere doctrinal instruction. It is Christian practice. It 
is the Christian life, moral as well as mental, of the child that 
is sought as the end and object of doctrinal teaching. Doctrinal 
instruction lays the foundation; and it is, therefore, necessary 
to impart a knowledge of the Christian system. But practice 
holds no less essential a place, being the material art by which 
the whole structure of Christian virtue is erected. We aim to 
keep before the youth the important truth that the practice of 
religion, the obedience and respect for authority, human and 
divine, kindliness in speech and conduct, a polite deportment, 
are not solely for the school room or when under the eye of 
the teacher, but for all times and all places without distinction. 

It may also be said that the system makes overmuch of 
sanctions, and appeals excessively to the hope of reward and 
the fear of punishment. We by no means deny that there are 
many persons who lead noble lives without being dominated by 
either of these so-called hedonistic motives, and that the 
consciousness of duty fulfilled seems to be the animating prin- 
ciple of their lives. Blessed are such men and women! 
Mighty and strong, they remind us of the rock-bound coast that 
neither the frowns nor the smiles of the ocean disturb. On 
the other hand, we contend that a moral code, to be effective, 
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must be suited to the highest and lowest, the cultured and the 
rude, the educated and the illiterate. It must view man as 
he is—not in the ideal only. It must stimulate to virtue not 
only those who are responsive to high influences, whose 
environment is happy and healthful, but also and above all, it 
must be able to restrain those who are frenzied by passion and 
the buffets of fortune. We admit that the motive of fear is an 
inferior motive. But neither does the Catholic Church urge 
it as the primary motive for virtue. But we claim, taking 
human nature as it is, that it will hold a man from crime when 
higher motives fail; and that when the onslaught of passion is 
over, it predisposes him to rise to higher things. 

While the special tenets and practices of the Catholic Church 
are taught in our school, yet our system rests on the principle 
that the more faithful a Catholic is to his religion, the more 
loyal he will be to the laws of the land. The God-fearing man 
must necessarily be the upright law-abiding citizen. God and 
Fatherland are the dominant notes of Catholic teaching. If 
any one bearing the name of Catholic be found a law-breaker 
or a traitor, he is Catholic but in name; and as he breaks the 
laws of the land, so does he ruthlessly defy the teaching of the 
Church whose name he bears. 

It is sometimes said that our system makes good church- 
men, but not good Christians. The accusation points out a 
danger that we are not unwilling to recognize. There is little 
doubt that often the achievement falls short of the effort. The 
Church laments that more gratifying results do not flow from 
her teaching. But it should be remembered that every system 
depends upon its agents to make it effective. These human 
means may not fulfil at times the measure of their responsibil- 
ity; nor should it be forgotten that universal success is not 
necessary to prove the soundness of principles and methods. 
Indeed, the merit of any principle is rarely determined by 
tangible results. 

In conclusion, I might say that it has come to pass to-day in 
the United States that the moral training of the young in the 
Catholic Church is being concentrated in the parish school. It 
is the most highly organized, and consequently the most 
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potent educational agency to make up for the deficiency of the 
home and the Sunday school. No sinister, selfish motive, how- 
ever, has brought it into existence, with its curriculum of 
secular knowledge and a definite place in that curriculum for 
religious instruction. We are convinced that the salvation and 
‘ true welfare of the Catholic child depend upon his being well- 
grounded in the principles of religion and the laws of right 
living. As Brother Azarias, one of our ablest educators, has 
said: 

“We do not hold that religion can be imparted as is the 
knowledge of history or grammar. The repetition of the 
catechism or the reading of the Gospel is not religion. Re- 
ligion is something more subtle, more intimate, more all-per- 
vading; it speaks to the heart and the head; it is an ever-living 
presence in the school room; it is reflected from the pages of 
our reading books. It is nourished by the prayers with which 
our daily exercises are opened and closed; it is brought in to 
control the affections; to keep watch over the imagination; it 
forbids to the mind any but useful, holy, and innocent thoughts ; 
it enables the soul to resist temptation, it guides the conscience, 


inspires horror for sin, and love of virtue. It must be an 
essential element of our lives, the very atmosphere of our 
breathing, the soul of every action. 

“This is religion as the Catholic Church understands it, and 
this is why she seeks to foster the religious spirit in every soul 
confided to her, at all times, under all circumstances, without 
rest, without break, from the cradle to the grave.” 


Puiurp R. McDevitt. 


St. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, PHILADELPHIA. 
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XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES. 


This article is an attempt to put together the thoughts 
which it appears to me that Xenophon intended to attribute 
to Socrates on the central theme of Wisdom or Science in 
relation to Life and Goodness. There is at least a certain 
interest in trying to trace in some detail the impression which 
Socrates had made on the mind of a disciple who, although 
no philosopher, was not destitute of sagacity, and I do not 
conceal my belief that the slightness of the consideration 
usually accorded to the Memorabilia’ arises from a deep- 
seated prejudice against the truth which appears to me to 
be the main thesis of that work. I should like to combat this 
prejudice by a simple statement of what it appears to me 
that Wisdom or Knowledge meant for Socrates, or for Xeno- 
phon, or for the Athenian mind before Plato—whichever it 
may be held that we shall really have been discussing. 

For I am not going to be highly critical. It does not 
seem to me indeed a dangerous assumption that on the 
whole the best ideas in the Memorabilia belong substan- 
tially to Socrates, just as it is easy to see that the details and 
arguments throughout belong in great measure to Xeno- 
phon. Let the views and ideas, of which I am to speak, be 
credited, if anyone thinks it more critical, to Xenophon him- 
self. The important point is that, as I understand, it is not 
suggested that Xenophon could have borrowed from Plato. 
For the interest is to see how near we get to Plato, not by 
reading philosophy into Xenophon, but by rectifying the 
current conception of Socrates’ simple point of departure. 
Perhaps it is not merely Socrates, but the Greek mind 
common to Socrates, Xenophon, and Plato, that we are 
really trying to reéstimate. 

I will set out the theory of so-called Wisdom and Knowl- 
edge as I find it in Xenophon with as little commentary as 
possible. 

Wisdom or Science involves from the earliest Greek times 
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what we should call the two sides of theory and practice in 
the closest fusion with one another. When Xenophon’s 
Socrates begins to define its nature, we are inclined to sepa- 
rate these aspects, and to say that some of his tests apply 
to theory or science, and others to practice or conduct. But 
this is just what I urge that we must not do. His tests for 
thinking, namely, discrimination, right preference, and true 
classification, apply no less to conduct, and the conditions 
for mastery of conduct apply equally to thinking. Under- 
standing this to be so, and that we are distinguishing the 
two sides of an indivisible energy, by which mind deals 
with the World, we may say that Xenophon’s Socrates or 
the Socratic Xenophon has distinct tests or definitions both 
applicable to the same energy called Wisdom or Science, 
some from the theoretical and some from the practical point 
of view. 

As a mastery of the theory of anything, knowledge must 
fulfil the condition of ability to expound or define; or as I 
suggest we ought more strictly to say, as the mastery of 
anything, knowledge or wisdom must fulfil on the one side 
the theoretical condition of ability to expound or define. 
This gives us definition and the recognized Socratic concept, 
and runs us into Dialectic with all its implications, which, 
however, belong in part to the practical side. But again, as 
the mastery of anything, knowledge (if it is to be called so) 
must fulfil the condition that one must have power to do, 
one must not make mistakes in action; a condition which is 
explained to demand continued training or ascésis, of which 
the elements are “learning” and “practice” or “rehearsal,” 
elements equally applicable to violin playing and to geo- 
metrical reasoning. It is therefore to be observed that our 
narrow terms Knowledge or Wisdom, though they are cur- 
rent renderings of the Greek noun in question, are really 
unfitted to be the subject of the predicates thus developed, 
which apply equally and alike to what we call knowledge 
and to creative action or conduct. The craftsman’s or 
artist’s infallible mind, eye, and hand are, I imagine, the 
original conditions of the conception with which we are 
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dealing, and even “skill,” or, as I prefer, “mastery”—the mind 
of the master—would really give us a far truer point of de- 
parture than does our own depreciated terminology—depre- 
ciated not by so-called “intellectual” idealism, but by the 
views of cognition which have accompanied empiricism. 
This training or ascésis, which gives the power to do, and 
involves infallibility in act, the preference that never misses 
the right, and is tested by “right” or “fine” dealing whether 
with situations or with arguments, implies further the care 
of one’s self, the not letting one’s self run down, like an athlete 
getting out of training, the not being ignorant of one’s self, 
but continuously attending to one’s powers and their appli- 
cation. Thus, too, wisdom or mastery is one with temper- 
ance and continence, and is incompatible with want of self- 
control, though this perhaps is compatible with a certain 
transient perception of the good, unconfirmed we are to 
suppose by study and by training. 

And thus completed Knowledge or Mastery is possession 
of the art or craft of “living.” This we are emphatically told 
—we are pointed to the science, the trained skill or profes- 
sional infallibility, whose object matter, on one side (1), is 
“living.” And this to begin with, as the reaction of the indi- 
vidual mastery or capacity to a test at once theoretical and 
practical, consists in the power and habit of “dialectic.” 
Dialectic involves, as throughout Greek philosophy, the in- 
tercommunion of friends, and the discrimination of good and 
bad things. Intercommunion of friends, we may observe, 
is itself a form of ascésis or practical training, showing how 
inseparable are the sides of the conception we are analyzing. 
And, on the other hand, serious study of the most important 
things in life is what Socrates’ man of mastery possesses, by 
contrast with the man of no mastery, the incontinent. The 
latter does not and the former does study or pay attention 
to “the most important things.” I confess that before this 
simple and fundamental expression of what wisdom or mas- 
tery connoted in the Socratic circle, the controversies of 
inteliectualism and pragmatism seem to me extremely trivial 
and shadowy. With this discrimination of good and bad 
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things we may compare Herodotus’ brief summary of the 
speech of Themistocles before Salamis. “Now his argument 
was a review and a contrast of the better and the worse in 
all that is possible for man’s nature and situation; and of 
these having exhorted them in every case to choose the 
better, he told them to go on board their ships.” The nature 
of the object matter of this mastery and discrimination, above 
designated by the simple verb “to live,” is often set out at 
greater length. For example, “All learning whereby one 
may cause to live well a household or a city-state and may 
deal rightly with human affairs”; and in everything it con- 
fers the power—not as I understand, the chance or liberty 
or potentiality but the positive ability—of the disciplined 
mind to choose the right and abstain from the wrong. Thus, 
in general, wisdom, knowledge, or mastery is the attribute 
by which all splendid and profitable things are done, and 
morality is included among these. 

I interpolate that the distinction, sometimes insisted on 
in later thought, between the craftsman’s ability as a capacity 
of alternatives, and moral disposition as habituated in a single 
direction, was not strongly present to Xenophon’s Socrates. 
“So much the worse for his theory,” it may be replied. “It 
is just this neglect by which he omits, from the comparison 
of wisdom and virtue, the essential feature of the one-sided 
moral choice.”” But it must be remembered that we are cer- 
tainly falsifying the facts if we make this distinction absolute, 
as, also, perhaps, if we maintain a complete identification in 
principle. It seems clear to me that the craftsman’s ability 
is not really a bare capacity of alternatives, and the instances 
which we are apt to allege confuse the issue. If the doctor 
can poison as skilfully as he can cure, even this would not 

-mean that he can wholly lay his habitual art aside—the con- 
trast to prove this should be between skill and want of skill, 
not between different applications of his usual skill, which 
presuppose its retention. There is here no capacity of op- 
posites so far as the employment of the art is concerned. 
If, however, such an argument were taken to mean that to 
help and to injure were to the physician, as such, indifferent 
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ends, and if we at the same time were to define his art as 
the art of healing, then no doubt it would be shown, on con- 
dition our illustration stood, that the craftsman’s ability can 
dissociate itself from his habit in a way which would be a 
bad model to take for the theory of morals. But surely, 
if we thus appeal to the whole scope of the art of healing, 
we lie open to the answer that the facts are otherwise, and 
the physician, thus understood in his full connotation, has 
not the alleged moral versatility. The art, as we learn from 
Plato, is a whole, and involves as its end a conception of the 
good of its object. The instinct of the healer is as normal 
to the physician as his skill, and I believe it to be absolutely 
beyond question that in every art and craft the possessor is 
in some degree moralized by its possession. Its difference 
from what we call morality is merely that of part from whole. 
It may in certain cases be found capable of being subordi- 
nated to bad aims, because there lie outside it unmoralized 
regions of the man’s nature which play their part in a total 
decision of the will. But so far as it goes it is of the nature 
of a moral habit, and the idealization of it by the Xenophon- 
tic Socrates is at least as true to human nature as the later 
attempt to relegate it to a lower level. 

I repeat, then—wisdom or mastery is the quality by which 
all splendid and profitable things are done, and morality is 
counted among these. Wisdom is a masterly dealing with 
life and the important things. Its main applications, objects, 
and effects are first such as happiness, welfare, or well-being, 
distinguished from good fortune by the essential condition 
of wisdom, viz., study and practice; next the “royal” or “‘sov- 
ereign” art, the art of producing happiness for communities, 
which subsequently figures so splendidly in Plato and Aris- 
totle as the architectonic art of life—further, Dialectic as 
the discrimination of good and evil; finally the “good” par 
excellence—the advantageous as such—the organization or 
totality which raises relative advantageousness to the inclusive 
or positive advantageousness which is one with the end. 
For this is really, I think, the relation of the partial, external, 
ambiguous, or relative good to the single self-sufficing whole 
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or balance of life, which is true satisfaction and involves the 
end of living. This contrast between relative and positive— 
not to say absolute—good is hardly, I think, admitted as a 
rule to be present in the Memorabilia, and the reiterated 
argument from the relativity of particular or external goods 
is set down as a mere negative criticism, implying that for 
Socrates there was no good beyond “the conducive” as a 
means to partial ends, which a change of circumstances 
might of course turn to evil. It seems to me that this is 
a failure of identification. The argument in question, which 
infers that all particular ends and means are capable of being 
not-good equally as of being good, is surely just the familiar 
doctrine of Plato (or Aristotle) that all particular goods are 
relative, liable to turn to evil, and not stable nor self-sufficing, 
while the true good alone can contain its own context, that 
is, be positive or self-sufficing; that is to say, can possess the 
character of a self-subsistent whole. Socrates’ contention is 
just the familiar introduction to this argument. All par- 
ticular goods are “ambiguous.” Even happiness, tf you 
misconstrue it as an aggregate of “ambiguous” goods, “health, 
wealth, strength, glory,” and the like, is itself an ambiguous 
good. It is plain that misconstructions of this nature are 
meant to be opposed throughout Socrates’ discussion to the 
unity and mastery involved in wisdom or the professional 
science of life. The broken conversations which insist on 
the mere relativity of good, as the conducive or expedient 
for the individual, are plainly, to my reading, arguments of 
which the conclusion is omitted; their conclusion being 
obvious from the whole spirit and tone of the conversations, 
as importing that, in wisdom and mastery, absolute relativity 
or the unambiguous and self-sufficing good or happiness is 
presented as the only complete and adequate end. The depth 
of Socrates’ insight into the antithesis thus involved between 
the point of view of character and the point of view of cir- 
cumstance—the main principle of the unambiguous and am- 
biguous goods respectively—is illustrated by the fact that 
he actually points out the distinction and connection of which 
modern statisticians show but a feeble grasp, between 
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primary and secondary poverty. The jesting proposal, in 
determining for social purposes the meaning of the term 
poor, to rank extravagant monarchs below the poverty line 
and good managers of small incomes above it, shows an ap- 
preciation of the unimportance of income as compared with 
character which would throw quite a new light on our most 
notorious recent statistics of poverty. Plato, of course, is 
sensitive enough to the wretchedness of the ideal tyrant; but 
the particular deduction which Socrates so shrewdly makes 
in applying the principle of the relativity of poverty to the 
problem of social classification, I hardly know if we find 
again either in Plato or in Aristotle. That no sharp line 
can be drawn between rich or poor is really a social fact of 
the very first truth and importance. There can be little 
doubt, I think, that the conception of the effective, unam- 
biguous, and self-sufficing good was present, as involving 
the power of character over circumstance, to the mind of 
whoever wrote or talked in this strain. Finally and defi- 
nitely, in contrast with ignorance, the object matter of 
wisdom appears to consist in the beautiful, the good, and the 
just. Its mastery of “the important things” of life, that is 
to say, gives it a content which is mainly ethical, but perhaps 
rather more truly defined than the content of Ethics in the 
modern sense. 

So far we have been dealing with one side of the object 
matter of the mastery, skill, or knowledge which we may 
call the science of life, understanding that science is for 
Socrates required to answer at every moment to practical as 
well as to theoretical tests. It is, we have said, the archi- 
tectonic science, the science by which we know and practice 
“to live,” to deal successfully with all situations, and to set 
before us self-sufficing ends adequate to this organization 
of life. : 

But our ethical aspirations, trained upon Kantianism, are 
hardly satisfied with so “objective” an account, much as 
it really involves of the good will, of character as op- 
posed to circumstance, and of the adequate conception of 
the self. 
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Let us turn to what Xenophon has to tell us of the 
relation of Wisdom or mastery to the Perfection of the 
Self. 

It is indeed (2) a commonplace that the self was the object 
of Socratic science. Our only question is in what form the 
problem was raised and considered. 

To know one’s self, then, is primarily to attend to one’s self— 
both in body and in mind; to care for one’s self or keep in 
training, not to let one’s self run down—the phrase is applied 
to men who, like Alcibiades, deteriorated in character after 
parting company with Socrates. More particularly one is to 
know—to consider—what good there is in one for human 
service ; and the whole conception of training or discipline, with 
its components of learning and rehearsal or practice, applies to 
the mastery of the self as to mastery of life. 

This metaphor of the athlete and his training is one of the 
great spiritual metaphors of the western world. We know 
it in Plato’s champions—the Knights of the Spirit in the 
Commonwealth—who are athletes, competitors, prize win- 
ners in the greatest of all contests; whose carnal weapon is 
but a type of their spiritual watch and ward. We know it 
again in the New Testament: “Now they do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” ‘We wrestle 
not with flesh and blood, but with principalities—with spir- 
itual wickedness in high places.”’ And last and best of all, 
for those who delight to recognize the meeting of extremes 
in the spiritual world, the same idea has been impressed upon 
us all from boyhood in the figure of Mr. Greatheart of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. This, then, was Socrates’ primary view 
of Wisdom and Mastery in relation to the Self. If men 
would take care of themselves—attend to themselves— 
Socrates seems to have insisted, in the simple, direct Greek 
phrases which to my mind are so extraordinarily impressive, 
there was hope that they might turn out good. “Those 
have lived best who have best given attention to becoming 
perfect.” And distinct as is the note of discipline and self- 
culture and attention to the aim of goodness, we have yet 
no individualism, if individualism means separation from the 
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common life. The warning, “Do not be uncritical of your- 
self,” goes hand in hand, in a remarkable parallelism, with 
the exhortation, “Do not neglect the service of your com- 
monwealth.” 

And so we have here the distinct basis of perhaps the 
greatest thought in Greek Philosophy, the thought which 
connects the intercourse of souls in friendship at once with 
the attainment of truth in discussion and with the realization 
of the highest life. It is reported to us in simple and prosaic 
words; the “becoming better” is constantly viewed as a social 
activity; we have seen that ascésis itself has intercourse with 
the good for one of its forms. And we naturally connect 
with this the well-known account, already referred to, of 
the meaning which in Socrates’ circle attached itself to the 
term “dialectic.” On the one hand it was spiritual “discern- 
ment”—the discrimination of “the most important things in 
life,” steady attention to which is the mark and condition of 
the attainment of self-mastery. On the other hand it was 
“conversation,” the meeting together to take counsel, an 
activity characteristic of the better mind, and all-important 
for the promotion of the better mind. 

In appreciating Socrates’ idea of the self, we must bear 
in mind that his attention had been caught by the nature of 
the invisible. He is aware of the general facts of symbolism, 
and notes that mind, itself invisible, is something which be- 
comes real for us in the look and action of the body. As 
a first contribution alike to the theory of expression in art, 
and to the analysis of what Hegel would call “the actual 
soul,” his ideas on this point are significant. And further, 
he is aware of soul or mind not only as itself invisible, but 
as a link with the invisible world, and a testimony to its 
value. “Do not despise the invisible,” Xenophon makes 
him say, with naive earnestness. The mind, invisible as it 
is, is our bosom’s lord, our monarch. I do not know if we 
have an earlier expression in Greek thought for the con- 
ception of the royal or sovereign reason, which was to be so 
fateful in Platonic and later philosophy; again surely one of 
the great metaphors of the world. And it is to be remem- 
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bered that this link with the invisible, this sovereignty of 
mind, does not stop at itself. Here, as with Plato, the kin- 
ship of the whole invisible world has attracted the thinker’s 
attention; and we are pointed from the soul to the worship 
of the gods, and brought back again from the gods to the 
law of our State, which is the sanctioned and wholesome 
link between the deity and ourselves. We seem in this to 
catch the voice of Plato when he tells us that matters of re- 
ligion are best settled by the Delphic oracle, to whose sanc- 
tion it was that Socrates appealed, or when again he warned 
the world that the establishment of a religious service is no 
trivial matter, and should not be left open to the personal 
caprice of women and invalids. There is something strange, 
of course, in reading the reiteration of Xenophon’s strong 
impression that the City’s use and wont was the guide which 
Socrates recommended in religious matters. We recall the 
non-natural warning, the private relation to God, which was 
part at least of the innovation that drew hostility upon Soc- 
rates. I could fancy that I detect, throughout Xenophon’s 
jottings, the note so common with great reformers, “J come 
not to destroy but to fulfil,” with its undertone, “you have 
not the right to claim the new privilege; for you have not 
exhausted the old formula.’”’ The non-natural sign, Socrates 
is always desirous to impress upon us, is not a thing that is 
likely to happen to anyone else. 

The saying that the body is to be trained as a servant to 
the mind, the root of Plato’s application of gymnastics, is 
given to Prodicus, but to Prodicus as repeated by Socrates. 
It is indeed a thought which follows in a completer form 
from the whole of Socrates’ conception of training; for in 
the apologue of Prodicus it is mainly a direction for the 
attainment of success in bodily tasks, though, especially in 
this connection, a very shrewd piece of advice. 

With this side of wisdom or mastery, the care of one’s self, 
the aspiration to better life, the sovereignty of mind, we may 
connect the striking application of the notion of “slave” to 
the man who finds himself devoid of the principle of “mas- 
tery.” Especially “slavery” is the term for the conviction 
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of sin—we can call it no less—produced in a man not without 
promise and good meaning, and having great possessions in 
the way of books and study, by the dialectic of Socrates. 
“He went away grieved, and despising himself, and con- 
vinced that in good truth he was a slave.” “He went away 
grieved, for he had great possessions.” In both cases, the 
possessions were inadequate to the spiritual need. Is it 
possible not to recognize here, as so often in the shrewd and 
simple home-truths of Greek thought, the logical frame- 
work and substantive anticipation of the more intense and 
passionate utterance of the New Testament? Just so, surely, 
we have the logical framework of the story of the Tempta- 
tion in the legend of how Creesus the rich claimed admira- 
tion from Solon the wise for the contents of his treasure 
houses, and how the admiration was refused. 

We have had already the metaphor of the athlete and 
ascetic of the spiritual life, and the metaphor of the royalty 
of reason; have we not here the third of the great metaphors 
which in all subsequent ages have appealed to the higher 
self-consciousness of man? Man is born for freedom, says 
Rousseau; to renounce one’s freedom is to renounce the 
quality of humanity, to repudiate even its duties. Freedom 
is to think, says Hegel; he who rejects thinking and speaks 
of freedom knows not what he says. To think, I suppose, 
is to break down barriers, to exhibit this and the other as 
a unity in spite of their difference, to let the mind feel itself 
in the world, and remodel the world as an unobstructed 
expression of the mind. This is why thinking is freedom, 
and why the instinct of ages has followed Socrates in holding 
that essentially and in principle to be reasonable is to be 
free, and be irrational is to be a slave. 

By what right, it may be asked in conclusion, does Xeno- 
phon or his master, whichever it may have been, couple the 
science and method of life with the science and method of 
ethical perfection? The answer lies close at hand in the 
very meaning for a Greek of such words as life and good- 
ness; and we hardly need Plato to draw it out for us, and to 
exhibit the mind as the centre and focus of all things, such 
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that contradictions in our environment are also of necessity 
contradictions within ourselves. 

I suppose it might very naturally be said that I have merely 
taken commonplaces out of Platonic or later thought, and 
read them into Xenophon by help of the common Greek 
phrases and notions through which Greek Philosophy is 
intimately rooted in the every-day mind and life of Greece. 
And I submit, if that were all, the process is still not alto- 
gether without its interest. If we were reading Plutarch, 
indeed, it would be of less importance, because then we 
should be dealing with the débris of the great systems, and 
the only question would be how much the Greek language, 
and the popular philosopher availing himself of it, had suc- 
ceeded in preserving. But here, as I understand, we are 
before the great written systems, and things which became 
commonplaces after them are of considerable interest and 
value when hinted before them with any degree of definite- 
ness, whether owing to Socrates himself or to Xenophon’s 
shrewdness and the high level of Athenian culture in gen- 
eral; or not improbably, in part to Socrates, and in part to 
that extraordinary inspiration by which even average dis- 
ciples seem to push forward from the position bequeathed 
them by their master. Great ideas almost apply themselves, 
and very likely much of Xenophon’s suggestiveness was due 
to a communication of the Socratic ferment of which Xeno- 
phon himself could not have told the origin. At any rate, 
I have made my protest, and tried to show that the Memora- 
bilia deserves better treatment than of late it has received, 
and that the connection of virtue with knowledge, so far 
from being an obsolete platitude, means something to which 
our age is blind because thought and knowledge have lost 
for us the depth and sting of meaning which they had for 
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VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. 


We may safely assume, in the absence of positive informa- 
tion, that when any sentiment or feeling, whether of a transient 
or permanent character, moves either transiently or perma- 
nently large masses of men, it is grounded on some innate 
disposition of human nature. It is either a response to a long- 
felt want, to employ a much-abused phrase, or the exciting 
cause awakens emotions that have long lain dormant for lack 
of such a cause. There are psychological forces in all 
men that remain quiescent at times and in some men all the 
time except under extraordinary stimuli, but which when 
aroused set in motion waves of feeling that are almost co- 
extensive with the human race. Researches into anthropo- 
logical and ethnological psychology are making it more and 
more clear every day that even in the most civilized communi- 
ties very few men are governed in all or in fact in any 
considerable proportion of their actions by their reasoning 
faculties, and that as you go downward in the scale, to use the 
common mode of speech, you find a constantly increasing num- 
ber who are swayed by all sorts of irrational impulses. In 
other words, one finds in the most enlightened society lower 
strata whose modes of thought, so far as they think at all, are 
on the same level with savages. This might be demonstrated 
in a week, or even in a day, if any given community could be 
turned upside down socially and those put into power who are at 
present of no account whatever in the body politic, because the 
process of evolution has never carried them beyond the point 
where their entire intellectual energy is consumed in the effort 
to obtain what they shall eat and what they shall drink and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed. Though most men are 
swayed by irrational motives, that is by motives they have 
never analyzed and can give no reason for, it does not follow 
that there is no philosophical basis for their existence. Patriot- 
ism, for example, is intrinsically an irrational motive, yet 
without it government would be wholly out of the question; 
and experience abundantly proves that the worst sort of gov- 
ernment is better than none. Mankind has made progress only 
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where some kind of control over the individual by the body 
politic has been established. 

Yet men never become patriotic after reflecting upon the 
benefits of a fervent national feeling; it is only when they are 
moved by this sentiment that they frequently seek by processes 
of reasoning to demonstrate the benefits and the glory of patri- 
otism. Many men are influenced by moral motives who have 
never given moral problems a single thought. Not only is 
this true of the present time, but it has always been so. The 
Hebrews had reached a certain moral elevation before such a 
code as the Decalogue could find acceptance among them. 
Some of them at least practiced its precepts before anybody 
thought of putting them in writing. This much is confirmed 
by analogy, for at what period of their history this code was 
first promulgated and made the basis of their legislation is 
uncertain. 

Among all peoples that have attained a certain plane of 
progress a high value is placed upon human life. Neverthe- 
less a still higher value is set upon unswerving devotion to a 
principle or a set of principles. If Socrates had not placed the 
seal upon his doctrines by his death for them, there is no doubt 
that his disciples would have transmitted them to posterity 
just the same. But the master would occupy a very different 
place in the eyes of posterity from that which he now occupies. 
Perhaps one person in a thousand is to some extent interested 
in the philosopher and his system where nine hundred and 
ninety-nine read the story of his trial and death with mingled 
feelings of pity and admiration and indignation—pity for the 
man because of the injustice done him; admiration of his calm- 
ness and courage in his last hours; and indignation at his 
accusers and unjust judges. The most convincing evidence 
that a man can give of his faith in his doctrines or of a cause 
he champions is his willingness to sacrifice his life for them. 

Rome had her heroes and heroines like Cocles and Cloelia 
and Regulus who threw their lives into the scale for their 
country; but no Roman ever felt a call to sacrifice himself for 
anybody outside of the circle of his fellow-citizens, least of all 
for a universal principle. Seneca probably came nearest to 
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doing so; and while we may admire him and sympathize with 
him in the extraordinarily trying position in which he was 
placed in his later years, we cannot help but feel that, compared 
with a man like Socrates, he cuts but a sorry figure. Do what 
you believe to be right and consider everything else of sub- 
ordinate importance, was the rule of life followed by Socrates. 
Do as nearly right as you can under the circumstances in which 
you are placed; in any event give the circumstances due con- 
sideration, was the motto of Seneca. His country so com- 
pletely bounded the moral vision of the Roman, even of the 
noblest among them, that he could scarcely conceive of genuine 
worth beyond its pale. 

The Greeks saw farther. Antigone was one of their most 
cherished national heroines because she chose to obey God 
rather than man, though at the sacrifice of her life. Alkestis 
was moved by a somewhat different sentiment, but there was in 
it more of the allgemein Menschliche, more of genuine 
altruism than is displayed by any Roman hero or heroine. To 
the highest height Socrates alone attained. That the Athenians 
deemed no one worthy to reign after Kodrus is, of course, 
mythical in the form in which the story has been transmitted to 
us; and it partakes more of the Roman than the Greek; that is, 
it represents the national feeling at a stage beyond which the 
Roman never passed. Still such traditions are interesting 
landmarks along the road which the most advanced nations 
have traveled and the value they placed popularly upon self- 
sacrifice. 

There is no doubt that Christ felt himself divinely called 
to the mission he ended on the cross; yet there is equally little 
doubt that St. Paul gave it a currency which it might not at all, 
or at least not so rapidly, have gained but for his zeal. 

When after the breaking-up of the Roman empire the clergy 
gradually deepened the main channel of their theological system 
and turned into it all thought that rose above the mere routine of 
daily life, it was inevitable that the only meritorious sacrifice 
that men could make would be in behalf of religion, whether by 
a life of renunciation or by the renunciation of life. Fidelity toa 
universal empire was now diverted into fidelity to a universal 
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church. Necessarily the martyr became the highest type of the 
Christian and even of man, the one who most nearly approached 
the divine prototype. No doubt many became martyrs from 
motives that could hardly be called meritorious. They pre- 
ferred to leave this world as ostentatiously as possible. It was 
in the life, and especially in the death, of the martyrs that the 
medizval church found its most nutritious spiritual pabulum. 
One of the most widely current, perhaps the most widely cur- 
rent, of all medizval legends is the story of Prince Henry and 
Elsie, as told in verse by the poet Longfellow. Speaking of 
it he says: “It seems to me to surpass all other legends in 
beauty and significance. It exhibits, amid the corruption of 
the Middle Ages, the virtues of disinterestedness and self- 
sacrifice.” Much of this sacrifice was misdirected, probably 
most of it was, because it was selfish rather than altruistic; 
but it fell in with a state of feeling that was far deeper and 
wider than the church. Moreover, it is often easier to die for 
a cause or a principle than to live for it, especially when death 
comes to the victim under spectacular conditions, while the 
alternative life of service and sacrifice is as the light hid under 
a bushel. 

“The Golden Legend” took such a hold upon the masses 
because the chief actor in it was peculiarly fitted to excite their 
sympathy. Young, beautiful, devout, with the promise of a 
long career of useful service before her, she, like Christ her 
prototype, foregoes all and offers her life a voluntary sacrifice 
for her sovereign. It affected the common people the more 
deeply by bringing home to them the reflection that one of 
their number was accounted worthy to accomplish so great a 
deliverance. 

In medizval times the necessity of sacrifice for any other 
object or even of sincere devotion to any other cause than the 
church could hardly arise. Alfred the Great was probably the 
only sovereign that Europe produced in half a dozen centuries 
whose patriotism had nothing spectacular in it, and but the 
smallest modicum of selfishness. For, important as was the 
work of Charlemagne in advancing civilization, he showed 
quite as much eagerness to add new domains to his realm as 
Vol. XV—No. 4, 30 
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to win converts to the Christian faith or to civilize what he 
already possessed. 

It is easy to vilipend or ridicule the principle involved in 
vicarious sacrifice. The late Colonel Ingersoll never lost an 
opportunity to sneer at the doctrine of the atonement because 
it implied the punishment of the wrong man. He declared it 
to “be the enemy of morality” since “it teaches that the 
innocent can justly suffer for the guilty.” It is certain that 
they often do so suffer. They are doing it every day; if they 
did not society could not exist for a day. 

Much, however, depends on the meaning you give to “suf- 
fer’; for if the voluntary performance of a disagreeable duty 
entails suffering then the good suffer more than the bad, much 
more. Still it ought to be said that Ingersoll’s hostility to the 
doctrine of the atonement was directed against its theological 
interpretation in that it permitted the man who had led a long 
and vicious life to enter upon the joys of paradise on exactly 
the same terms and conditions with him who had spent his 
days in doing good. Vicarious sacrifice in a temporal sense 
does punish the wrong man, if one man is just as good naturally 
as another and just as capable of meeting his responsibilities. 
But he is not. Two persons may look exactly alike physically 
yet be widely different. If all the effort of one man for forty 
or fifty years is expended in making a bare living and another 
with no greater effort amasses a fortune in the same time, is 
there any injustice involved if the community requires the 
latter to contribute to the maintenance of the former, if he 
comes to want? Often a small part of one man’s intellectual 
energy is sufficient to keep him in comfort while the entire 
output of another will not do the same for him. All govern- 
ments compel the rich man to contribute more for his protection 
than the poor man because such protection means more to him, 
seeing he has more to protect. The men and women who 
devote a part or the whole of their time and means and labor 
to bettering the condition of the morally degraded are plainly 
making a voluntary vicarious sacrifice of themselves for the 
redemption of others. Many a man cannot save himself 
morally who can do so by the help of another. 
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When the chief priests and rabbis mockingly said of Christ 
that he saved others they uttered a great truth, if the rest of 
the sneer that he could not save himself did not necessarily 
follow. Yet it is true of many persons who are endowed with 
strong moral feelings that they cannot, in a sociological sense, 
save others and themselves likewise; if they would save others, 
they dare not, before the forum of conscience they cannot, save 
themselves. The mocking Jews understood by save life only: 
in this sense Socrates or St. Paul and many others could no 
more save themselves than could Christ. 

Where the instinct or, at its highest, the half-conscious feel- 
ing of the solidarity of the citizens composing a state, is the 
strongest, there the moral conditions are the best. When a 
state demands military service it selects the strong to bear the 
burdens of the weak; it demands of the former a vicarious 
sacrifice. He who pays taxes makes of himself, in a sense, a 
more or less voluntary vicarious victim for those who cannot 
do likewise. He does the same thing in a still higher sense 
who performs voluntary service for the amelioration of the 
condition of the “submerged tenth.”’ Usually he does not stop 
to calculate the exact amount of personal benefit he shall receive 
from such service: he simply obeys a conviction or a call to 
duty, a duty which, in the growth of the feeling of the 
solidarity of society or even of the human race, is being felt 
by a constantly increasing number of persons. To this extent 
he is Christlike, the more so when this voluntary obedience to 
the call of duty entails the loss of health or even of life. 

The doctrine of supererogation as taught by the Romish 
church grew up out of the same instinct and typifies the same 
widespread conviction. It has shifted into the domain of 
theology, where it is probably of comparatively little value to 
any one, a principle of the utmost importance in the realm of 
sociology. The philanthropist and altruist saves his fellow- 
men in this life by doing more than is necessary for his own 
temporal salvation, provided his efforts are wisely directed to a 
rational end. 

Gaius on Justinian says: “Justice is the continual desire of 
always rendering to each one that which is his due.” Here 
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it is to be noted that justice is the desire not the act. Aristotle 
has much to say on the same subject, and it engaged the atten- 
tion of thinkers before the time of Hammurabi. Theoretically 
it is clear enough that in the affairs of life every one ought to 
have his due. But how shall this be determined and who shall 
apportion it? Organized society is such a complex entity and 
the machinery of justice such a clumsy device it can take little 
account of capacity or motive, and we may be sure that this 
same problem will attract the attention and exercise the in- 
genuity of men some thousands of years hence. Meanwhile 
one class will always get more than they deserve and another 
class less than they are justly entitled to before the forum of 
abstract right. Vicarious voluntary service and sacrifice will 
be increasingly in demand, because it deals largely with the 
individual, and thus compensates in some measure for the 
inequalities that the administration of law, according to general 
principles, must in the nature of the case produce. 

I have thus far dealt only with instances of voluntary sacri- 
fice. These are, however, comparatively few when placed 
alongside of those recorded in authentic history and traditional 
lore, where the human victim is offered against his own will to 
propitiate an offended deity. Besides, we are rarely in a posi- 
tion to decide between voluntary and involuntary victims; or 
at least between those who sought death and those who sub- 
mitted passively to their fate. When the victims were chil- 
dren or slaves there is no reason to suppose that they resisted, 
although non-resistance in such cases and under such circum- 
stances is not equivalent to voluntary submission. The general 
proposition, however, is that the ministrant offers a victim to 
an offended deity as an expiation or atonement for some deed 
committed or omitted, either intentionally or inadvertently. A 
typical instance for the Greeks is the sacrifice of Iphigenia at 
Aulis as a propitiation to Diana whom her father had unwit- 
tingly incensed. The goddess, however, relented before the 
consummation. It may be said that the Greeks and Romans 
of historic times looked upon offerings of this kind with horror, 
or at least with aversion. The case of Chryses and Achilles set 
forth at the opening of the Iliad is nothing more nor less than 
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one of typical priestcraft. The confidant of Apotio used his 
opportunity, as many priests have since done, to enhance his 
importance by a skillful interpretation of the plague in the 
Greek camp as an insult to himself personally. 

On the other hand, the sacrifice of human beings was com- 
mon among the Semites, or at least among some of its tribes. 
In the second Book of Kings it is said that the King of Moab 
“took his oldest son that should have reigned in his stead and 
offered him for a burnt offering upon the wall.” 

Probably the most noteworthy event bearing upon the theme 
here under consideration is that recorded by Diodorus as 
having occurred when Carthage was in imminent danger of 
falling into the hands of Agathocles. This instance is par- 
ticularly remarkable because of its comparatively late date— 
about B. C. 300—when one might assume that a comparatively 
civilized people like the Carthaginians would have advanced 
beyond the barbarous point of view that it brings into such 
bold relief. The gravity of the crisis explains the abnormal 
proceeding. The Greek historian gives a graphic account of 
the consternation that seized the city when the famous bandit 
was drawing near. He says the Carthaginians imagined that 
in some way they had incurred the ill-will of the gods, but 
particularly that of Heracles the chief god of the city whence 
they had migrated. They accordingly sent vast sums of 
money and other valuables to Tyre in the hope that they might 
thus appease his anger and win back his favor. In former 
times it had been their custom to contribute a tenth of their 
revenues to the divinities of the mother-city. As they became 
opulent they also became negligent and sent but little. The 
omission having now been brought to their attention, they 
began to feel the stings of repentance, and accordingly sent 
gifts to all the gods, hoping in this way to win back the favor 
‘ they had forfeited. But they felt that above every other god 
their disasters were now due to Kronos. To him they had 
formerly sacrificed sons of the leading citizens; but in the 
course of time, wishing to spare their own, they had sur- 
reptitiously bought children and brought them up for the 
customary oblation. This state of things became known as 
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the result of an investigation, for no stone had been left un- 
turned to ascertain where the fault lay. They hesitated long 
before making the sacrifice; but when they beheld the enemy 
encamped before their walls they were seized with a panic or 
frenzy of superstitious fear lest their failure to perform their 
obligations to the gods would lead to the capture and destruc- 
tion of the city. With a view to making an atonement for 
their sins and their former remissness they selected two hun- 
dred of the noblest youths and immolated them in behalf of the 
city. Three hundred others who had for some reason become 
objects of suspicion voluntarily offered themselves. There was 
in the city a brazen statue of Kronos with arms extended 
downward, and the boy laid upon them rolled into a pit filled 
with fire. 

After the slaughter at Canne the Romans were in like 
manner thrown into the wildest consternation, and like the 
Carthaginians they began to look for a cause. It was found 
that two of the Vestals had proved untrue to their vows. One 
of them was accordingly buried under the Colline gate; the 
other escaped the same fate by committing suicide. The guilty 
paramour was scourged to death. Two Gauls and two Greeks 
were sacrificed in the cattle market, also without the shedding 
of blood. Livy remarks in this connection that such sacrifices 
had been made before, but that the rite was un-Roman. Here, 
too, disaster had led to heart-searchings as it had done among 
the Greeks, among the Carthaginians, and in the case of Achan 
among the Hebrews, and as it still continues to do among the 
Christians. 

The question has often been asked and answered whether 
ethnic religions, those religions that have been engendered 
among a people as distinguished from those imposed from 
without, have any moral influence on conduct for the better. 
From my study of the subject I have become convinced that it 
may be truthfully answered both in the affirmative and the 
negative. The creeds of those tribes that are still, as they 
have been from time immemorial, on the lowest rungs of 
civilization have not elevated them in the least. On the other 
hand, the religious beliefs of those peoples that have made 
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considerable advances along the highway of progress have had 
a moralizing influence. This is true of the Greeks, of the 
Romans, of the Jews and Egyptians, and probably of other 
nations. That God sometimes commanded the Jews to kill 
did not make them more bloodthirsty. Such typical oc- 
currences as the following did not invalidate the command, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” The Lord commanded Moses to say unto 
Pharaoh: “If thou refuse to let him (my son) go, behold I 
will slay thy son, even thy first-born.”” When the Israelites 
were at Shittim and had fallen into idolatry the Lord waxed 
angry with them and slew twenty and four thousand. So by 
the command of the Lord given through Moses all were put to 
death that had joined themselves to Baal-peor. Similarly 
Samuel, by command of the Lord, sent Saul against Amalek 
with orders “to slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, 
ox and sheep, camel and ass.” One cannot read the Greek 
poets, particularly 7Eschylus and Pindar, without reaching 
the conviction that they sought to make the current mytho- 
logical conceptions a support to the moral order of the world. 
That Zeus sometimes lied and deceived did not furnish any 
thoughtful Greek or Roman with an excuse for doing likewise. 
Neither did the thefts of Hermes or the unchastity of Aphrodite 
provide such a person with a reason for thievery or lewdness in 
conduct. The God of the Jews, just like the gods of the 
heathen, were supposed to be a law unto themselves, and might 
therefore do or command to be done what mortals should 
neither do nor command. 

It is often said that the Greeks had no consciousness of sin; 
that their sense of human dignity and worth precluded the rise 
of such a feeling in their breasts. It may be that they were 
not conscious of guilt in the significance the Jews gave to the 
term. Yet it is hard to see much difference between the 
feelings of a Greek who realized that he had been intentionally 
guilty of an offense against a god, or the moral law as repre- 
sented in him, and the state of mind expressed by the Psalmist 
when he exclaims: “I acknowledged my sin unto thee and my 
iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgression 
unto the Lord.” It is interesting to compare this and similar 
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passages with the story of Glaucus and others of similar im- 
port. The striking difference in this case lies in the conviction 
of the Psalmist that the Lord had pardoned his sins, while the 
Pythia told the custodian of the treasure who had been guilty 
in thought only that there was no pardon for him. On the 
other hand, it must be said that not all transgression produced 
like dolorous results. ‘The Greeks were in possession of means 
for recovering the lost favor of a god, and they frequently 
resorted to them. When their affairs went wrong they often 
found the guilty cause. If the searching party was not willing 
to admit its own transgression it was usually successful in dis- 
covering a sinner somewhere in the camp. 

Many of the Romans were certainly conscious of sin in al- 
most the exact sense that Paul gave to this state of mind. 
When he says: “For the good which I would I do not, but 
the evil which I would not that I practice,” he uses the lan- 
guage of Ovid when he confesses that he sees and approves the 
better, but follows the worse. The writings of Seneca are 
permeated with the struggle between the moral sentiments and 
the weak will which is so often under the sway of base desires. 

It seems to me we may find here an explanation of the 
belief in the necessity of expiatory sacrifices. The conscious- 
ness of guilt arises out of the dissonance between the moral 
sentiments and the will; or we may perhaps better say, between 
the unequal development of the moral perceptions and the 
volitions. Where there is no law there is no transgression, is a 
truth of universal validity. The consciousness of an innate 
moral law is attested by the whole course of human history. 
Nor is it by any means always the fear of temporal punishment 
that makes men conscious of guilt. Such a feeling is character- 
istic of the child rather than of the fully developed man. 
Intelligent Greeks held the belief that the gods were the 
avengers of wrong-doing. Therefore he who transgressed an 
ethical statute sinned against them and laid himself liable to 
such a penalty as they might inflict. This penalty had to be 
paid unless it could be canceled by a pardon. The philosopher 
who does a wrong inconsiderately, restores his peace of mind 
by admitting to himself and to no other person, it may be, his 
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fault, and by guarding against similar conduct in the future. 
But in the earlier ages comparatively few persons had reached 
this high plane: the great majority were simply conscious of 
having failed in the fulfillment of their obligations. The case 
would necessarily be envicaged from the anthropomorphic 
viewpoint. This was a recognition of the necessity of a quid 
pro quo. We say that Socrates was endowed with exception- 
ally keen ethical perceptions. He had what we might call a 
“tender conscience.” Yet it is very doubtful if he was himself 
aware of this fact. He did not clearly understand his inward 
parts. He thought he was under the guardianship of a more 
or less external tutelary divinity. 

It is a commentary on conduct painful to read when we find 
in the Psalms, in Isaiah, in Proverbs and elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, as well as among the early Greeks, so clear a recog- 
nition of the principle that our duty towards the Creator does 
not consist in the performance of ceremonies, but in a life; not 
in isolated ceremonial acts, but in a course of conduct based on 
the permanent desire to do right. “Sacrifices and offerings 
thou hast no delight in.” “The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit.” “The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord.” “To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice.” “For I desired mercy and not sacrifice, 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” This 
quotation from Hosea Christ uses twice in the Gospel according 
to Matthew. Yet the great majority of mankind still attach 
far more importance to the performance of rites than to living 
aright! 

The mode of sacrifice is determined by the current opinion as 
to the dwelling-place of God among the Hebrews, and of the 
ethical gods among the Greeks: these are preéminently Zeus 
and Apollo. When Noah offered a burnt sacrifice the “Lord 
smelled a sweet savor.” This was the only way the gods of 
the upper air could be regaled with meat, the favorite diet of 
men. If they always received their share of the feast they 
would most likely remain in a favorable attitude towards their 
mortal subjects. All attainable evidence tends to confirm the 
theory that those tribes whose entire energy is consumed in the 
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effort to sustain life have only the faintest conception of a moral 
law. Yet the germ of such a law exists in their minds. Their 
untoward circumstances effectually prohibit its development. 
The acorn is not the oak except dynamically ; and it will never 
become an oak unless it be placed in a favorable environment. 
Human society everywhere, the most advanced no less than the 
most retarded, furnishes parallel cases. The only difference is 
that in the latter the entire community is unmoral; in the 
former it is only a certain class. Here, too, the tendency is 
constantly upward while in the rudest tribes there is no upper 
or lower, ethically considered. 

Hence there arises in civilized communities and under ex- 
ceptional conditions that consciousness of guilt which is so 
often exhibited in conversion, sometimes in very dramatic 
forms. We have here an effort put forth by the repentant 
sinner to close the rift, now subjectively plain, made by a weak 
or perverse will, between his better nature, his moral sensibili- 
ties, his God. We have here waves of emotion beating upon 
the psychic shores of our own time that were started by our 
ancestors in the remotest ages. Or, to change the figure, we 


may say that the initial impulse is the same; the sentiments are 
the same; the attitude toward moral delinquency is the same; 
the language spoken is the same. The only difference between 
our most distant ancestors and our contemporaries is the 
manner in which this language finds expression, whether in 
words or in rites. 


CHARLES W. SUPER. 
Outro UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, O. 
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THE MORALS OF GUYAU. 


A young Frenchman, thirty years ago, undertook the task 
of criticising the English utilitarian philosophy. While fully 
acknowledging their merits, he accused the ethics of Bentham, 
Mill, Bain, Darwin, and Spencer, alike; of turning in a circle 
which they were unable to avoid, break, or pass out from, 
each time they sought either “a principle of obligation or 
constraint to compel us to accomplish good, an interest leading 
us to disinterestedness, an egoism tending to altruism, or a 
force capable of making us rise higher than ourselves.” His 
criticisms, though temperate, were penetrating and they im- 
mediately brought him into notice both in France and England. 
And as, in the former country, the English school of morals 
was provoking much discussion and tending to supplant the 
intuitional, a writer who showed himself able to deal with it 
successfully was gladly welcomed. Guyau was that writer, 
and it was in order to reply to the rejoinders which his 
criticisms provoked and to develop more fully than he had 
hitherto done his own view of the moral problem, that he 
wrote a book! which established his reputation as a moralist. 
Now, although he himself only called this work a sketch, and 
an earnest of the lengthier treatise which he meant to write, 
and which he, doubtless, would have written had not his death 
supervened at the early age of thirty-three, the work presented 
the problem in so new an aspect that it attracted immediate 
attention, and it has been largely owing to the influence which 
it has continued to exercise in France to the present day, that 
French moralists have abstained from constructing arbitrary 
systems of conduct, and that they have inclined rather to a 
particular form of sociological inquiry. Guyau’s first conten- 
tion is that an ethical system founded on facts cannot present 
to the individual as a primary motive of action the good or the 
happiness of society, for the reason that the happiness of so- 
ciety is in opposition to the happiness of the individual. And 
without pausing to consider the instances where this is not 
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the case, he concludes that ethics must be firstly individualistic 
and secondarily social, and that neither good, duty, nor hap- 
piness, in the fullest acceptations of the words, are the ends 
of men. 

What then, he asks, is the natural end of human acts? 
What is the target constantly aimed at by all living creatures? 
What is the center of the universal effort of beings? Or 
from another point of view, what is the constant cause of 
action? 

How does Guyau answer these all-important questions? It 
must be confessed that his answer scarcely fulfils the expecta- 
tions which the questions raise, for in reality he only offers us 
a term—“instinctive effort.” The end of our acts is an in- 
stinctive effort to maintain and to increase life, of which 
pleasure is the consequence. We live, therefore, to make this 
effort which is the end determining every conscious action and 
also the cause “which produces every unconscious action.” 

Thus, although pleasure has appeared to some of the acutest 
minds as the only aim for which men strive, we are to believe 
that the prime motive of our actions is not pleasure, but “life.” 
According to this view, we act to live, and pleasure is, as it 
were, the corollary of action. The cause of every act of living 
creatures is life en son évolution. But this cause itself, from 
another point of view, becomes effect andend. In other words, 
life causes action and action causes life. We have here, evi- 
dently, the evolutionary principle applied to morals in a man- 
ner which removes all obligation, except in a sense so universal 
that it may scarcely be so called. There is an impulsion pro- 
ceeding from an unknown source, a tendency, as Guyau puts 
it, to persevere in life, and this tendency is the law of life 
itself. In conformity with this view, moral science is defined 
as that science which has for object the conservation and in- 
crease of material and intellectual life. Now as between what 
we are naturally impelled to do and what we ought to do, 
there is in reality little difference in such conditions, it appears 
that we must and should live primarily to carry out the 
principle of life, and not for the stimulation of the pleasure 
sense as so much evidence would lead us to suppose. We are 
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to improve this principle, Guyau tells us, by increasing its 
“intensity,” or, in other words, by augmenting the sphere of 
every kind of activity as far as we may, in the measure of 
the reparation of force. “Agir, c’est vivre, agir davantage, 
c'est augmenter le foyer de la vie intérieure.” Yes, but the 
criminal acts, and when committing a crime, must be held, 
according to this theory, to be enlarging the hearth of his 
inner life! 

After founding what he calls an ethics of life, Guyau, in- 
fluenced, in spite of himself, by the utilitarian school, proceeds 
to inquire what share in those ethics may be allowed to the 
ethics of pleasure, and he arrives at the conclusion that since 
pleasure is a state of consciousness allied to an increment of 
life, intensity of life may be identified with intensity of pleasure, 
and on these terms he grants to hedonism a right of citizen- 
ship—“but in the second rank.” There are, however, he con- 
tends, two sorts of pleasure, that which corresponds to a par- 
ticular and superficial form of activity (pleasure of eating, 
drinking, etc.), and that which is allied to the groundwork of 
this activity (pleasure of living, willing, thinking, etc.) The 
one is purely sensitive, the other is more purely vital. Evi- 
dently, the latter comes within the Guyauian theory of life. 
The former is to be considered as that form of pleasurable 
incentive which the utilitarians mistook for the sole purpose of 
existence. The distinction is ingenious and important. It 
is the pleasure of living, not well recognized until life is 
menaced, that binds us to life, and that pleasure would seem 
to be of a somewhat different nature from that which we 
experience during any specific stimulation of the sensory 
nerves. From a psychological point of view, however, Guyau 
grants to the hedonists that since there can be no consciousness 
without a vague pleasure or a pain, pleasure may be regarded 
as the principle of consciousness itself, and that as consciousness 
produces action, all voluntary action, needing to pass through 
the conscience becomes impregnated with an agreeable or dis- 
agreeable character which, however, only suffices to explain 
it partially. Finally, like a cannon ball projected into space 
and ignoring whither it is going, life becomes desire or fear, 
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pain or pleasure, by virtue of its acquired velocity. We are, 
therefore, as it were, blown before the wind of life. 

Thus Guyau presents himself as the apostle of a morality 
of energy in which sloth is the greatest vice and fecundity in 
every sense the highest virtue. Life must create and spend; 
there is no escape from that fatality. The work done for 
others is not loss but necessary gain. Cellule must form 
cellule and the principle of expansion wills that man should 
be a social animal. Life must be accepted with its pleasures 
and its pains because it is life, and because thus it must evolve. 
There is a moral fecundity underlying all its acts. 

After the enunciation of this very broad theory of human 
aims, we are informed that the motive of activity may create 
“a sort of obligation,” and now Guyau appears to endeavor to 
partially reconstruct what he has attempted to destroy. There 
exists, he states, a certain impersonal duty created by the 
power of acting itself. What we have the power to do, is in 
some sort our duty to perform. The superfluity of life re- 
quires to exercise itself. Life can only manifest itself on con- 
dition that it expands. A positive science of morals can only 
speak of obligation in this general and biological connection. 

Guyau was fond of examining a question from many points 
of view. He examines this diffused sentiment of obligation 
from the point of view of “mental dynamics,’’ of science, as 
a force of tension, as an instinct. He also considers both the 
optimistic and the pessimistic attitude towards life. The former 
he calls immoral, for the reason that it is the enemy of better- 
ment and is naturally opposed to the principle of expansion. 
Its refuge is personal immortality which, in the light of modern 
science is inadmissible. The latter is equally erroneous, be- 
cause it is impossible to establish a mathematical balance 
whereby pain is seen to outweigh pleasure, and, moreover, 
pessimism does not take into account the permanent pleasure 
of living. There is also a kind of psychological illusion which 
causes the happy days of life to seem shorter than the un- 
happy ones. There is pleasure in action, and if human beings 
continue to exist, it must be that life is not too bad for them. 
A same reason renders existence possible and desirable. 
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The indifference of nature towards good and evil seems to 
Guyau to possess moral significance. It tends to weaken all 
theories of ethics. Possibly, in time, good and evil neutralize 
themselves, and it is doubtful whether a good action committed 
a hundred thousand years ago by a man of the tertiary age 
can have any modifying influence upon the world. In any 
case it is a chimera to bid men conform themselves to nature 
as a certain school would have them do, since we do not know 
what nature is. 

The point of view of the practical certitude or of the cate- 
gorical imperative is unsound, for the reason that duty, as 
Darwin showed, is variable in its applications. The point of 
view of faith is unsafe; it is irrational to affirm as true that 
which is doubtful. The ethics of doubt, or agnosticism, con- 
tain a great share of truth, but the exact place of agnositic 
morals remains to be made. 

All sanctions or consecrations are defective. Justice is 
merely social defence. Remorse is but a natural resistance 
of the most profound penchants of our being. All the con- 
ceptions of duty are tested and found wanting. The first 
equivalent for duty that scientific ethics can offer is the 
injunction to each individual to develop his life in all direc- 
tions, to be as rich as possible in intensi,e and extensive 
energy, to be the most social and the most sociable being. 
Duty is only a detached expression of power which tends to 
pass necessarily to the act. 

The second equivalent Guyau finds in a theory of M. 
Fouillée which attracted much attention at the time, the theory 
of the idée-force. The idée-force is, according to this philos- 
opher, an indissoluable unity of thinking and acting constituting 
a psychological law according to which every state of con- 
science is idea inasmuch as it envelops a perception, and force 
inasmuch as it envelops a preference. From this we are to 
learn that the idea itself of an action is a force tending to realize 
it. Thus, we have only to conceive good and the force is at 
hand to carry it out. Whoever refuses to do this is at war 
with himself. 

A third equivalent of duty is found in the “sensibility” 
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which inclines us naturally to sociability. This is in reality 
another term for sympathy which is admitted as being inherent 
in human nature, and on which the social qualities depend for 
their manifestation. We can no more be happy, Guyau says, 
out of human society that we can breathe in the absence of 
air. All these equivalents form an impulse which is duty, 
although it is true that the spontaneity of this impulsion may be 
checked by the reflective faculty. 

But without an imperative of a more definite or dogmatic 
kind, how is the individual to be led to the definitive disinter- 
estedness, often to the sacrifice of self? This is obviously the 
question which presents itself, and the way in which Guyau 
answers it is characteristic of his system. There exists in man, 
he says, a love of physical and moral risk, of speculation, 
proceeding from a superabundance of force which urges him to 
action. The more power a man has, the greater is his duty, 
and even the sacrifice of life may be in some cases an expansion 
of life. A life may be concentrated in a moment of love and 
sacrifice. “De méme que la vie fait son obligation d’agir 
par sa puissance d’agir, elle se fait aussi sa sanction par son 
action méme. Car en agissant elle jouit de soi, en agissant 
davantage, elle jouit davantage.” 

Work, according to this evangel, is the true piety, the true 
human providence. The real difference between supernatural 
providence and the natural hope is that the one claims to 
modify nature by supernatural methods, the other first modifies 
ourselves. “C’est une force qui ne nous est pas supérieure 
mais intérieure.” 

The ethics of Guyau, it will be seen, are more destructive 
than they are constructive. They seek to overturn all sanctions 
and imperatives of the dogmatic kind, hitherto offered, and to 
substitute in their place an invitation to work for the sake of 
work, trusting to the power of work to evolve efficient conduct. 
The invitation, we conclude, proceeds from life itself, or 
primarily from whatever principle there may be behind life, 
and it is one which the race may not refuse if it wishes to 
endure. Both animate and inanimate nature are constantly 
performing work. The sun is constantly emitting heat which 
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is converted into energy. Work must be performed, for stag- 
nation is death. In course of evolution all things improve. 
So conduct improves by reason of human activity itself, which 
has given hospitals for the poor, made crime more difficult, 
and increased hygiene. But, from a moral point of view, this 
principle of work presupposes a line of social conduct from 
which individuals may not diverge. In practice, however, 
many of the active do diverge, and if the latter are in 
the minority, as they are assumed to be, then it would seem 
that, if the Guyauian theory be true, there must be some 
directing agency tending in the main towards good. This, 
however, Guyau does not tacitly admit. According to his 
view, there is a kind of self-perfecting automatism which 
makes for good. General progress is the result of the working 
of this automatism, and moral progress is included in it. We 
may console ourselves with the reflection that the main share 
0° our activity tends to racial good, and that the more we act, 
tle more we increase that good. But the difficulty lies in the 
application of this principle of activity and expansion. For, 
as before observed, in individual instances, the greatest energy 
may be displayed in deflections from the normal line. Must 
we assume that these deflections are of small importance in 
the general scheme, and that evil tends to disappear, or are 
we to suppose that they play some necessary part which, 
though relatively small, increases in a constant ratio as life 
develops? 

Evidently, the nature of heredity, environment, education, 
and employment goes far to determine which direction the 
activity will take, and Guyau himself admits the possibility 
and force of a moral suggestion derived from these sources. 
When all these factors are good they make for general im- 
provement, but when they are bad, that is to say, contrary 
to the rules which experience has taught, then there must 
necessarily be a check to that improvement proportionate to 
the extent of the manifested evil. Guyau is very reticent re- 
garding evil. Is it because he believed that evil as a part of 
general action may be a form of good according to a principle 
by which all activity promotes the scheme of life? In this 
Vol. XV—No. 4. 31 
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way Napoleon, sapping the life-blood of his country, spreading 
devastation and misery upon his path, trampling upon general 
justice, was pursuing his necessary course of extensive energy, 
and opening new eras in the world’s history which could not 
have been opened in any other way. Contemporary opinion, 
however, in the countries he oppressed, or endeavored to 
oppress, considered him as the incarnation of all human 
wrong. 

Guyau considers that the right direction may be derived 
from the moral suggestion above alluded to, but in view of the 
uncertainty as to what constitutes right in a system which 
recognizes activity in general as moral, it is difficult to see 
how the moral suggestion is to be made. It may be impossible 
to propound any rigid doctrine of right and wrong, but in 
the absence of any such doctrine, the danger of so diffused 
a system as that which permits of the assimilation of both 
principles as factors of social weal is obvious. 

To be moral, according to Guyau,? is, primarily, to feel the 
force of one’s will and the multiplicity of the powers which 
one carries in him, and, secondarily, to conceive “the superi- 
ority of possible things having universal things as objects 
over those things which have only particular objects.” 

Here again we are lifted out of the region of individual 
conduct into a more extended sphere, the tendency to which 
life itself is supposed to develop in us. We are, as it were, 
carried along by a sense of the varied powers we possess, the 
possession of which creates the duty to use them in the best 
interests of ourselves and of our fellow-men. We can experi- 
ence a certain sense of superiority whenever we are performing 
such acts as are of universal application or usefulness. Ac- 
cording to this latter view, a politician would be essentially a 
more moral person than a tradesman, because of the more ex- 
tended field in which he works. 

But this sense of force, of achievement, of success, this life 
zest, as it may be called, proceeds chiefly from hygienic and 
from physical causes. The healthy and the strong possess it 
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most, and yet they are not invariably the most moral. It 
is true that the infirm, having no power, have also no duty, 
according to the principle by which the power creates the duty. 
Such an assumption, however, leads us to the doctrine of the 
Uebermensch, which Nietzsche appears to have derived from 
Guyau. If the most forceful alone is moral, in this new sense 
of the term, then all the injustice which he displays and which 
he can hardly help displaying in the exercise of his force, 
is moral, and the word moral changes the sense it has hitherto 
possessed and becomes synonymous with superiority, a superi- 
ority acquired no matter by what means. Again, the most 
forceful is generally the most acquisitive and obtains the 
greatest share of sustenance and the superior benefits which it 
provides, but the presence of too many acquisitive men may 
be held responsible for some of the antinomies from which 
our society is suffering, perhaps more acutely than any which 
has preceded it. There is undoubtedly an instinct which bids 
us rise higher than ourselves whatever stage we may have 
reached; but so far as we can see, and without constructing 
unverifiable hypotheses, that instinct partakes of the nature 
of an illusion, since our ideals are never satisfied. It may be 
that it is the spirit of the race speaking to our minds and urging 
us to greater efforts, prompting us to transmit to our descend- 
ants what we have received from our ascendants in an im- 
proved condition. If so, the fact that we are still in an inter- 
mediate stage of our development while our desire is to have 
reached the summit in one lifetime, is sufficient to account for 
the disappointment which we experience at being able to rise 
no higher than a certain level. The center of the target of 
which Guyau speaks is ever missed; our bullets continue to 
strike an outer ring till death ensues. If we say that this 
center is the utmost pleasure that the world and its life can give 
and our sensory nerves experience, we may form some definite 
conception of what that center is, but Guyau will not admit that 
pleasure is primarily what the bull’s eye represents. As we 
have seen, he labels the inner circle, “instinctive effort.”” The 
end of life is the making of this effort. We must continue to 
strive with this object instinctively and presumably more or 
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less consciously before us: the display of the greatest energy 
of which our organisms are capable. Experience certainly 
teaches us that energy is needful to existence, and we may 
deduce from that experience, if we are so minded, that the 
greatest energy is needful to procure the best existence. If we 
live upon the principle of the greatest effort, happiness may 
accompany our acts. 

In constructing this theory, however, Guyau had apparently 
some misgivings as to the sufficiency of the inducement to strive 
extensively in the presence of danger. But he soon dis- 
covered in the love of risk and sacrifice inherent in mankind 
the source of the incentive. Men must and will confront 
dangers to achieve an end. In this natural proclivity or ten- 
dency he found a positive assurance that the effort will be 
continued at all costs. In this way he completed his system of 
extensive ethics. 

The chief defects of this system are the vagueness of its 
main proposition, which may be translated into the formula, 
“We live to live,” a proposition which, in spite of the reasons 
offered in its support, must tend to be paradoxical, and the 
failure above alluded to, to show why evil—let us say, re- 
morseless competition—should be a part of the general activity 
which it is held moral to promote. The principal merits of 
the system may be held to be its unrestricted acceptation of 
the inevitable in the process of existence in view of the need of 
perpetuation and the extension of the principle of evolu- 
tion in the moral field. 

Now if the merits and demerits of the system be placed side 
by side and the total argumentation be considered, there stands 
out a theory of existence and of conduct in existence which is 
more social in its character and probably more harmonious 
in its parts than any which the utilitarian school produced. 
Continually bordering upon the metaphysical, as having its 
mainspring in a | nd of human infinitude, it nevertheless en- 
deavors to remain faithful to reality in observable phenomena. 
In spite of its main defect, it is a courageous and masterly 
attempt to provide us with a reason for our acts, in accordance 
with verifiable facts of life, an endeavor to replace the void 
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left by the failure of all dogma, by a kind of stoicism in 
activity, a remarkable effort to universalize our motives and to 
bring them more into conformity with a clock-work, the parts 
of which may exist in nature, but which require to be pieced 
and to be combined. 

A certain reluctance has always been evinced to admit the 
quest of pleasure as the real aim of life, and Guyau, sharing 
this reluctance, which is instinctive in some individuals, finds 
a middle term. Men do not primarily live, he says in sub- 
stance, to procure pleasure, but to increase the total value of 
the human state, and pleasure in one or other of its forms is 
the resultant of that aim. The human aspiration, that which 
is deeply seated in our conscience but which we are unable to 
define, is not fruition but expansion, and thus, though men 
may appear to strive to gain the greatest share of sense gratifi- 
cation and to strive for no other object, the appearance is de- 
ceptive. They sti iggle to perfect the scheme of life, and they 
have a task which they must, because they can, perform. The 
injunction no longer is “I ought, therefore I can,” but “I can, 
therefore I ought,” and in this distinction, according to its 
author, consists the difference between the old and the new 
philosophy. 

And it is not only our conscious acts which are held to 
lead us to this end, but also our unconscious acts, so that we 
are impelled upon our course both by the working of our in- 
stincts and by that of our reflective faculty. Hence we are 
controlled by a determinism which we may only escape, ap- 
parently, by a refusal to exert energy, and such a refusal 
results sooner or later in our elimination from a world in 
which inertia has no meaning and no place. 

To those who think that this view of duty and of destiny 
affords no solace, Guyau replies that nature has ordained things 
so, and that men, as forming part of nature, must accept them 
as they have resulted from a first cause of which they have 
no knowledge. We must have courage, he tells us, we must 
ever remain debout, and he himself exemplified his maxim by 
continuing his labors long after he had grown aware that an 
incurable disease was pitilessly undermining him and leading 
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him to that extinction which, in the last pages that he wrote, 
he contemplated with so much serenity. It has been said of 
him that no philosopher since Kant has penetrated further 
into the infinite. His works certainly display a realization of 
and identification with nature such as have not often been dis- 
played. There is cause for much regret that a mind so gifted 
should have been destroyed before it had had time to give 
its fullest measure. Guyau, as a moralist, appears somewhat 
as a prism through which, in passing, a ray of light has been 
dispersed. In France, at all events, it has been considered 
that if the prism be a true one, moral science must abandon 
dogmatism and must, rather, seek the fittest methods whereby 
human conduct may be brought into increasing harmony with 
social needs; the most efficient manner in which the principle 
of expansion may be socially applied. Morals and sociology, 
viewed in this light, are seen to coalesce, and out of the union 
an improved conception of society appears to dawn. The 
groundwork of the new principle will be that of evolution 
pure and simple, unencumbered by the moral fabrics of pre- 
scientific times. And certainly the tendencies of moral and 
social philosophy during the last thirty years, have been mainly 
in accordance with Guyau’s views, for the conviction has 
continued to acquire strength that the developmental process 
that biology has shown to be at work in nature is equally at 
work in morals which can, therefore, never be enclosed in a 
ring-fence of purely logical construction. 

In a last analysis, the philosophy of Guyau is one of hope. 
The hope is not that which most religions have persistently 
held out, the hope of a posthumous reward; but it is a less 
personal and perhaps more altruistic hope of furthering, while 
taking part in it, the progress of the race, of being the an- 
cestors of a perfected humanity in which suffering will be 
non-existent and death will have no sting. For those to whom 
this hope seems insufficient, there may be added the antici- 
pation of a foretaste, even in a single lifetime, of the benefits 
which are the objects of attainment. Life is imposed upon 
each generation. Each generation in its turn imposes life, 
and in doing so accepts the obligations which are attached 
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to the life-state. If it accepts them hopefully, courageously, 
it will progress more surely than if it recriminates against 
them, and it may be that it is hastening towards a goal of 
greater magnitude than any that we can as yet discern. 


LONDON. F. CARREL. 





THE OPTIMISM OF THOMAS HARDY. 


Two kinds of optimism exist in this world: the one I will 
call docile optimism, the other heroic optimism. We in Amer- 
ica have long enjoyed the blessings of the first variety. Docile 
optimism assumes without question the ultimate worth of the 
social order in which we live; it assumes, in most cases, the 
preéminent value of human happiness and believes that to this 
end should be subordinated reflection and investigation; it 
loves order, system, uniformity, and, at least in its most ex- 
alted form, fixes its steadfast gaze in submissive adoration of 
the Supreme Perfection in whose clear light the discolorings of 
incompleteness or even actual evil are quite lost to view. Thus 
by assuming at the outset the existence of an all-wise and 
all-loving power present in every part of nature one is able 
to prove with Alexander Pope that every circumstance is good, 
and that 


“In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 


All that happens, happens for the best, thus saith the docile 
optimist. No cataclysms of nature can disturb him. He 
does not worry over social “disharmonies.” Surely, he 
says, it is better to know good than evil; why should we 
sully our skirts by contact with filth, or our minds by contem- 
plation of squalor? Rather let us look upon Beauty pure and 
undefiled, let -us think upon the nobility of Truth, and the 
graciousness of Goodness. If existing social conditions have 
some slight defects let us forget these and, thinking of our 
enormous progress since the age of apes, be happy. 

Such is the point of view of the docile optimist, and it is a 
point of view with which in its various forms we in America 
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are thoroughly familiar. Sometimes it has appeared among us 
arrayed in the gaudy garments of materialism, sometimes it 
has robed itself in the beautiful white drapery of transcenden- 
talism. Ralph Waldo Emerson taught us the doctrine in such 
winning form as raised our souls to the Heaven of his own 
belief ; Sidney Lanier sang in lyric strains of triumph the same 
faith when he told how wandering over the whole world Love 
seeks in vain for Hell; Walt Whitman taught us in his franker 
fashion that every human motive or emotion is a motive or 
emotion for good ; and, finally, our greatest literary force of the 
day, Mr. William D. Howells, in his complete creed of the 
conventional and commonplace, stands for docile optimism 
without limit. Surely I would not deny great value to this 
literature. Emerson is inspiring and Lanier is comforting, 
Whitman invigorates and Mr. Howells pacifies. Nevertheless 
in its appeal to us at the present time does there not seem to 
be something lacking in this type of American work? 

The conventionality and conservatism and self-satisfaction 
of much of our American writing is becoming apparent. The 
truth is evident that docile optimism purchases its vigor at the 
price of abstraction. Its courage is largely due to ignorance. 
Beauty pure and undefiled is not the beauty which is found in 
this world; it is not the beauty which shall be significant to 
lives of spiritual toil and struggle; like Owen Warland’s 
artificial butterfly in Hawthorne’s story it is useless to man- 
kind. So the nobility of truth is not a real nobility if it merely 
fondles the accepted children of thought and rejects those out- 
cast ideas that are wrestling in the vulgar arena with hard-to- 
be-worsted doubts and questionings. And the graciousness of 
goodness is not precisely the same thing as the precaution of 
prudence. It would be more gracious to answer one actual 
question of the sin-stained seeker for right conduct than to 
solve a hundred fanciful dilemmas of deportment. But in 
American literature of the day one who is earnestly seeking 
light upon social or ethical or artistic problems finds it not. 
He finds not even seriousness or courage or that open-minded- 
ness dependent upon courage. He must seek elsewhere. 

Across the ocean docile optimism is less appreciated. Russia 
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and France and Germany and England all have reason to 
know that neither national nor social life is entirely a rose- 
bed existence, and their literature shows a resultant seriousness 
of purpose. Here is not found the shunning of vital problems, 
or the enthusiasm that sees for these problems definite solu- 
tions nigh at hand, but rather that grim determination which 
strives to learn thoroughly the hazards and the real possibilities 
in life, and then meets them as best it can. This is that fight- 
ing-for-optimism which is earnest in its search for truth and 
faith and holiness,—so earnest that it dare not pass by any 
scene of suffering and death or overlook one act of sin or evil 
in the world; for it seeks not a surface peace of repose or of 
tranquillity or of consolation but that abiding peace which 
dwells in the ultimate deeps of truth; a peace in which the 
murderer and the prostitute shall share and in whose light the 
world shall be redeemed. Nothing less than this will the 
fighter-for-optimism accept. He must wrest his hope from the 
darkest places where its very opposite seems to be enthroned; 
honor and purity must be found based firm as eternal nature in 
the very character of humanity. Such is the quest. Not every 
fighter-for-optimism succeeds; few as are the bands of seekers, 
fewer yet are they that find; along the wayside lie many 
bodies of those warriors who have fallen in despair. These 
men we honor, but to them we cannot give the highest praise. 
But those, however, who have fought their way across the 
darkness to the dawning sun, and who through all the conflict 
have borne the banner of the quest unbent and at the last 
bring tidings of a victory, even though these tidings be in a 
cipher half unread, surely the work of these men may be 
called “heroic optimism.” The works of the fighter-for- 
optimism are not always “pleasant” reading. Ibsen, Zola, 
Tolstoi, and Hardy rarely overflow with the milk-and-honey 
of traditional cheerfulness. Moral cowards and mental in- 
valids in search of easy-going consolation will find little here 
to soothe their troubled breasts. On the other hand, those who 
wish to face life as it is, to be aroused to its real problems, and 
to shrink from none, those to whom a tale of woe is sufficient 
incentive to activity, and the realization of human love suffi- 
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cient reward even as it was to the men of old, these may find in 
our bravest modern writers leaders in the struggle of life. 
And among the foremost of the brave, among the most heroic 
of heroic optimists must be numbered Thomas Hardy. 

A heroic optimist is not at all a docile optimist. One of the 
very first dogmas of the latter is a religious veneration of the 


| Universe. This veneration may take the form of Lanier’s 


orthodox worship of God, or Whitman’s very unorthodox ad- 


/ miration of the “Square Deific,” or Emerson’s philosophical 


adoration of the “Over-Soul,”’ but in all forms of docile 
optimism it is present, usually based, to give it its due, upon 
that idealistic philosophy which is the greatest achievement 
of modern metaphysics. From this idealism which looks upon 
the world and all that is therein as expressions of a Universal 
Mind, docile optimism too often leaps at once without proof to 
the conclusion that the Universal Mind is a God of justice, 
truth, and love. In the main, the docile optimist takes his 
religion for granted. Now it is upon this same idealistic 
metaphysics that Thomas Hardy builds his semi-philosophic 
structure of thought but it gives him no basis for religious ven- 
eration. He sees that idealism may bear a negative as well as a 
positive interpretation, and under the influence partly of con- 
crete events and partly of philosophers such as Plato and 
Spinoza he reaches a conclusion to some extent in harmony 
with F. H. Bradley’s latest development of Hegelianism in 
his great work, “Appearance and Reality.” For Hardy the 
Supreme Reality is to be found in a Universal Mind which is 
above the inconsistence of Self-consciousness with its self- 
contradictory functions of volition and moral agency. His 
Ultimate, though he calls it Immanent Will, is not Will in 
any very meaningful sense of the word. It might more accu- 
rately be called Tendency, for it acts without either emotion 
or conscious design. This God Hardy thus describes in “The 
Dynasts” : 


“In that immense unweeting Mind is shown 

One far above forethinking; purposive, 

Yet superconscious; a Clairvoyancy 

That knows not what it knows, yet works therewith.” 
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In bringing Hardy to this conclusion concrete events seem 
to have been more influential than pure reflective reason- 
ing. Throughout his works, from “Desperate Remedies” in | 
1870, to “The Dynasts” in 1903, there runs an ever-increasing 
emphasis upon the sorrow and suffering of life, and an ever- 
increasing passion in the doubt or denial of the goodness of 
God. Hardy’s deepest misery is forced upon him by the 
apparent lack of justice in the soulless Order of Things ab- 
solutely careless of human happiness. He finds that heredity 
and environment inevitably drive many men to deeds of 
unintended evil and final self-destruction. Then how can 
heredity and environment, the most tangible representatives of 
the Ultimate, be considered in any real sense to be good? 
In vain Hardy seeks in Nature to find justice; all the evidence 
he can accumulate tends to disprove the hypothesis. 

Thus alike by deductive metaphysics and by inductive ex- 
amination of the facts of human life Hardy is led to the one 
conclusion of religious pessimism. So far as God is con- 
cerned the world is without hope, for He responds to no 
human appeal. Within this radical religious pessimism can | 
there still be developed any kind of optimism? 

At this point, however, some reader may exclaim that as 
Hardy’s religious pessimism is all wrong there is no need to 
trace his thought further. But the significance of Hardy’s 
thought does not depend upon the truth or falsity of his 
theology. He himself disclaims any attempt at philosophic 
completeness in his work, while nevertheless he claims to be 
in harmony with philosophic views. Both claims seem justi- 
fiable. It is plain that Hardy proves nothing; it is equally 
plain that he gives a very vital expression to a philosophic 
temper which appeared again and again in ninteteenth century 
writings. On this latter fact rests a part, though in my 
judgment not the most important part, of Hardy’s significance. 
He gives powerful utterance to a widely prevalent mood. 
One who has never in his lifetime experienced that mood has 
simply not come in vital contact with all the phases of modern 
thought. It is a very unpleasant mood I shall be told. I 
quite believe it, but that is not the point. The point is that 
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the questionings of Hardy are not peculiar to him alone, but 
are such as must be reckoned with to-day by any man who 
wishes to construct for himself a rational religion. The com- 
placency of docile optimism will not do. To its unproved 
assumptions and easy acceptance of that which it desires to 
accept we must prefer even the unsatisfying denial of Hardy. 
For Hardy’s denial is at least based upon real facts of life and 
is sincere and earnest and soul-stirring. He is at least awake 
tothe problem. The goal he finally attains is not one wreathed 
with flowers but the race leading to it is run fairly. Whatever 
we may think of his results we must bow in reverence to the 
spirit of his search, for it is the only right and really religious 
spirit. The Bread and Wine of Truth is granted to none but 
those who have prepared themselves by intellectual vigil and 
by fasting from the cheap delights of emotional beliefs. The 
Celestial City of Faith is not to be reached but through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Doubt. 

Into this valley we must ride boldly if we seek to follow 
Thomas Hardy. In its gloom lurk more hideous enemies 
than mere religious foes. Monsters of social ignorance and 
social crime, monsters of man’s sin and woman’s shame crouch 
there. For most of us the need is that we ride fast through 
the grim vale and glance but scantily at the fearful shapes 
along the way. But in the very midst of their horror Thomas 
Hardy has built his hut, and during thirty years has 
lingered among them, scanning in their lair these monsters 
of crag and cavern that none have dared to track since the 
greatest of the Elizabethans died three centuries ago. _Whoso 
denies the worth of Thomas Hardy let him likewise dare to 
explore the Valley of the Shadow and bring us a truer report 
of its meaning! 

This meaning Hardy always seeks in relation to the Im- 
‘manent Will, the Ultimate. In his “Dynasts” we caught a 
glimpse of the Will in its nakedness; let us now look upon 
it properly clothed in the garments of Nature. Egdon Heath 
in “The Return of the Native’ stands as Hardy’s supreme 
personification of the Infinite in terms of natural phenomena. 
The influence of nature is here presented at its utmost height. 
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The heath is absolute monarch of its territory and those few 
human beings who live about it seem but its helpless subjects. 
Terrible is Egdon Heath in its lonely desolation; far more 
terrible is it in its soulless activity. Vast, dark, imperturbable, 
eternal, slowly it crushes out alike indifferently the lives of 
heroes and dastards, and punishes with despotic irony all their 
efforts to escape their doom. Nowhere else in literature, so 
far as I know, is the overwhelining power of natural environ- 
ment so adequately portrayed. The man into whose soul the 
spirit of Hardy’s Heath has once entered cannot forget it to his 
dying day. Its real significance is not local but universal. 
Every land has its Egdon in one or many forms. 

Nevertheless this is but one side of the shield. True, Nature 
in her beauty is often indifferent to the special needs of man, 
and in her sublimity she is often terrible, but we must never 
forget that she is actually beautiful and actually sublime. It 
is related that the painter Turner in a terrible storm at sea 
caused himself to be fastened to a mast and there proceeded to 
sketch the tempest that was likely at any moment to destroy 
the ship. Hardy’s love for Nature is of the same type. He 
repines at her destructiveness but at the same moment he thrills 
us with the sense of her power and majesty and eternal 
dignity. For him the life-giving and life-destroying earth 
is also life-beautifying. 

The significance of Nature for Hardy is not only found in 
the spirit of the whole, but in every part as well. Note how 
carefully he cherishes each slightest detail of Nature’s life. 
Call to mind his discrimination of the three sounds of the 
heath in “The Return of the Native” or his differentiation of 
the voices of the fir-tree, the holly, the ash, and the beech in 
the opening paragraph of “Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
Remember the part played by the apple-blossoms in “Tess,” 
and the mourning flowers planted by Troy upon the grave of 
Fanny Robin in “Far From the Madding Crowd,” or poor 
Marty South’s tribute to her dead hero in “The Woodlanders.” 
Think how important is the animal world to Hardy: think of 
the meaning of that death of the horse in “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes’: think how the over-enthusiasm of a dog changes 
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Gabriel Oak from a prosperous sheep-farmer to a common 
laborer, and how it is Jude Fawley’s ill-timed compassion 
for the rooks that starts him on his career of life-long suf- 
fering. Nor are the larger aspects of Nature forgotten: wit- 
ness the power of sun and stars over the soul of Swithin 
St. Cleeve in “Two on a Tower,” or the influence of Night 
again and again in “The Return of the Native” and “The 
Woodlanders.” Every mood of Nature is significant; every 
object in Nature is alive. The shoemaker in “Under the 
Greenwood Tree” personifies his last, the village choir per- 


sonify the very hymn they sing. Uardy is a true imma- 
fientalist. In_seflective moments he sorrows over Nature's 





vague step away from thé ttarkfiess Of his religious pessimism? 
Nature may be soulless and terrible, but yet in whole and in 
part she is to us full of beauty and interest and meaning. Such 
a view of nature is not radically optimistic, perhaps, but neither 
is it radically pessimistic. Certainly the Immanent Will is 
less forbidding than at first it seemed to be. 

Just as for Hardy there is a hidden meaning in the slightest 
objects of that Nature which surrounds us, so there is also 
a vital significance in our most trivial deeds. He lets _us_see 
again and again that far-reaching results may ensue from 
actions of mere thoughtless folly: In “Far from the Madding 
Crowt*—Bathsheba Everdené sends a silly valentine to a 
neighboring farmer and thereby indirectly causes the murder 
of one man and the madness of another. In “The Mayor of 
Casterbridge” the sentimental letters scribbled by Lucette Le 
Sueur inevitably combine with other causes eventually to 
slay their writer. In “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” the informa- 
tion carelessly tossed to an ignorant peasant that he belongs 
by ancestry to an ancient noble family leads by no unnatural 
steps to the violation of that peasant’s daughter. In no one 
of these cases was the act mentioned the sole cause of the 
result. Hardy knows full well that in any given result many 
combined causes are always operative, but in each case 
relatively slight causes had their part in the tragic outcome. 
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Theoretically, as a cardiral principle of our philosophic faith, 
I suppose we must all believe that no action is ever really 
irrelevant but that each one is a necessary link in the great 


chain of circumstance. This faith Thomas Hardy has | 


wrought out in terms of common experience. Everyday life 
he renders meaningful. We are shown that the commonplace 
is not really commonplace if we have but the insight to pierce 
below the surface. The daily events of eating and drinking 
become in Hardy’s hands invested with new dignity. Aught 
that we do or leave undone is tallied in the total reckoning. 
Let not Hardy’s characters exclaim, “To-day we may be 
thoughtless and merry, for ‘t is a holiday, and a day of no 
account!” Such a day there never was, when human lives 
remained absolutely unchanged from morn to twilight, or 
when the causes of joy and misery remained inactive. A day 
of no account! It is an impossible hypothesis! Let us look 
to it that we be not deceived in this matter, for our slightest 
words and deeds may have effects that can never be recalled 
or remedied. The responsibility that Hardy’s view puts upon 
us is indeed so great as to be almost na ce: but 
in our stronger moods we must feel its stimulating influence. 
The man who shows life to be earnest and intense, our deeds 
to be vital and effective, and our world to be one in which 





most meaningful events occur is a real optimist. Just as the | 


power of Nature renders possible her sublimity, so the law 
of cause and effect renders possible all ethical activity. 
Nevertheless the power of Nature is frequently hostile to 
man, and the chain of circumstance is often beyond his control. 
Whatever hope he may possess must be based ultimately upon 
his own character. Let us turn definitely to Hardy’s views 
of the possibilities in human life. Here is the real problem. 
What value are we to ascribe to human character and human 
aims? Is man’s nature essentially trivial and worthless? Is 
he, as Byron and his school would have us believe, actually 
little better than the average dog? Or is his nature intrin- 
retain its honorable meaning? 
In the first place we note that Hardy usually presents a 
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type of character that is unaided by intellectual development 
or artistic culture. When he does introduce men of education, 
such as Dr. Fitzpiers and Angel Clare, it is usually to con- 
trast them to their disadvantage with the entirely unlettered 
peasant. Nor are his people strengthened by religious faith 
and conviction. Sue Bridehead, alone of Hardy’s characters, 
has any pronounced religious belief, and over her soul it 
obtains sway only when intense suffering has destroyed her 
gmental balance. It is the unlearned, unreligious peasant 
in all his crude simplicity whom Hardy delighteth to honor. 
This favorite character he first brought on the stage in a comic 
role in “Under the Greenwood Tree,” his second work, pub- 
lished in 1872. At this early point in his writing Hardy also 
adopted as a basis for his novel that same contrast between 
hero and heroine which he was later to develop so com- 
pletely—the contrast between a peasant-lover, determined, 
rude, uneducated, thoroughly capable, true to his heart’s core, 
and a heroine charmingly vacillating, sensitive to beauty, full 
of social ambition, vanity, and a kind-heartedness which shrinks 
from giving the slightest hurt to any living being; a man 
who forces our admiration, a woman who compels our love. 
This woman’s personality is well illustrated by Fancy Day’s 
sotto-voce remark when her lover comes a mile in the rain 
to see her, “I like Dick, and I love him; but how plain and 
sorry a man looks in the rain, with no umbrella and wet 
through.” 

Dick Dewey and Fancy Day may well have served as out- 
line sketches for the completed portraits of Gabriel Oak and 
Bathsheba Everdene in “Far From the Madding Crowd,” 
Hardy’s next work. The humorous contrast of the earlier 
novel now becomes tragic, through the introduction of a com- 
plicating third character, a man without moral stamina but 
with that physical grace, social charm, and ardent tempera- 
ment likely to appeal to the esthetic and passionate qualities of 
the heroine. A part of Bathsheba Everdene’s nature, and that, 

too, the deepest part, recognizes the worth of the peasant 
Gabriel Oak, but in the first instance this recognition is over- 
borne by the attraction of her other lover, Sergeant Troy, a 
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dashing, fickle soldier whose light-hearted speech and brilliant 
sword-play almost make amends to us for his frailty and 
fa'sehood. Before such a rival Gabriel Oak can only retire, 
and express his love thenceforward by a constant self-ignoring 
devotion which watches every opportunity to be of service. 
But at the end Bathsheba is by her own sorrows chastened to 
accept the long sunset of life gladdened by the unfaltering 
affection of this real lover. Gabriel Oak is the first of 
Hardy’s lovers-till-death: no idle sentimentalists, however, 
but strong-handed laborers who perform their daily tasks and 
duties regardless of emotion, and yet always cherish in their 
souls the vision of higher hopes and loftier happiness. 

There is a tragic intensity in “Far From the Madding 
Crowd” which the critics of that day failed to comprehend. 
The peasant, they said, is a fit person for comedy but he in- 
trinsically lacks the dignity and importance necessary to melo- 
drama or tragedy. One would have supposed that Dickens 
and George Eliot and Balzac would already have taught the 
critics that tragic dignity was a matter of the soul and not of 
social position, but it was left for Thomas Hardy in his re- 
maining work to prove the thesis beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

Four years after “Far From the Madding Crowd,” “The 
Return of the Native,’ by many considered Hardy’s greatest 
work, was published. These years of added mental growth 
are evident in the increased strenuousness of the action and 
the greater idealism of the characters. This is seen in the 


fact that Gabriel Oak’s prototype, Diggory Venn, the reddle- \ 


man, who flashes like some wandering star in and out of the 
darkness lying across Egdon Heath, nevertheless moves as a 
satellite in the orbit of beings of far greater magnitude. 
Clym Yeobright, the real hero of the story, is as close an 
heir of the soil as any other of Hardy’s heroic peasants, but 
in addition to their sturdy sense of fact and passive sympathy 
of self-effacing affection, he has a loftiness of definite 
altruistic purpose which is in them undeveloped. It is this 
altruistic purpose that brings him back from a prosperous posi- 
tion in Paris to the life of a rude toiler on the heath so that 
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thus he may be an evangelist to his own people, and it is this 
altruistic purpose which persists unchanged through all the 
loss of health and happiness and hope, and which remains 
the guiding motive to the very end. Clym loves humanity, 
and this love is his leading characteristic. The words of 
Carlyle in “Sartor Resartus” are applicable: “Two men | 
honor and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman that with ’ 
earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth and 
makes her man’s. . . . 4 A second man I honor and still more 
highly. Him who is seen toiling for the spiritually indis- 
pensable: not daily bread, but the bread of life... . Un- 
speakably touching is it, however, when I find both dignities [ 





| united; and he that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s 


wants is also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in 
this world know I nothing than a pleasant saint, could such 


now anywhere be met with.” Such a man we have met with . 
on Egdon Heath when we have met Clym Yeobright. To f 


overthrow a hero of this type a counterforce of more than 
ordinary power would be needed. A counterforce of more 
than ordinary power arises in the person of Eustacia Vye. } 
A younger sister of Bathsheba Everdene she is, in many ways, i 
but a sister incalculably greater in her power of passion and : 
burning demand for self-assertion. In her is emphasized to 
the furthest point all the modern ‘insistence that the faculties 
of human nature are in themselves good, and that they shall 
not be narrowed and cramped by hostile circumstance. In 
her we see the same love of power that has found expression 
in Rudyard Kipling for England, or Nietzsche and Suder- 
/ymann for Germany; in her we see the same craving for ma- 
\ terial influence that to-day throbs in every pulse beat of our 
‘great industrial organism, the American nation. Hardy 
rightly calls Eustacia Vye the raw material of a divinity; 
she is the deification of pure experience, a goddess of pure { 
will. These two characters, Clym Yeobright and Eustacia 
Vye, bound together by Clym’s self-effacing love, held apart 
by Eustacia’s self-asserting ambition, must sooner or later 
clash in tragic conflict. In the presentation of that conflict 
Hardy is merciless. He grimly leads Eustacia to her self- 
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caused death and as grimly appoints the path of the desolate 
and ineffective future of Clym Yeobright. But in the course 
of the tragic struggle what a tremendous spiritual puissance 
makes its appearance! What deeps within deeps of emotion! 
What altogether heroic possibilities of joy and suffering! We 
seem to be watching a warfare of Titans, whose mighty figures 
stalk across the scene in solemn grandeur; and whose purpose 
the very utmost forces of the earth can neither bend nor 
break! And this among obscure peasants on a back-country 
heath. Has not Hardy shown us the capacity of the naked,) 
untrained soul for emotional experience in a way to vindicate 
the dignity and power of manhood? He makes known unto| 
us that the son of a peasant may cherish a righteousness equal} 
to that of priest or prophet, and that the daughter of a peasant} 
may cherish an ambition intense as that of the proudest 
monarch. And this, too, without deception, for we are ever 
conscious of the entire social bankruptcy of these heroes— 
plain, ordinary, common folk as they are, unaffected by culture 
or education. 

Another phase of Hardy’s conception of character is brought 
out in “The Mayor of Casterbridge,” published in 1887, and 
the next really great work to follow “The Return of the 





Native.” Here he takes up explicitly the conflict between | 


the man of passion and the man of tact. Donald Farfrae, the 
tactful, is keen, shrewd, self-complaisant, and amiable. Hen- 
chard, the passionate, is dull, ignorant, dissatisfied, and haughty. 
At the outset Farfrae is penniless and unknown. Henchard 
is rich and influential. But from the moment that Farfrae 
enters Henchard’s employ the end of the latter’s preéminence 
is assured. The employee proves so greatly the business and 
social superior of the employer that a quarrel inevitably en- 
sues. Farfrae is discharged from Henchard’s service only to 
open a rival enterprise which eventually drives his former 
master out of business. Next the mayoralty passes into Far- 
frae’s hands, for the people of Casterbridge grow to love him 
for his good-nature and continual geniality. Finally even the 
one woman who has loved Henchard deserts him for his rival. 
Thus in all things Farfrae is successful, in all things Henchard 
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fails, and we see that it is necessary that it should so be. 

Farfrae is accepted by society; Henchard is rejected. The 

survival of the fittest has prevailed. Nevertheless we are led 
to see that the intrinsic soul-value of the two men is in inverse 
ratio. Farfrae’s goodness is of that negative type that neither 
loves nor hates intensely, but is amiable to all. Poor, passion- 
tossed Henchard on the other hand knows not the meaning of 
moderation either in devotion to his friends or in wrathful 
indignation against his enemies. His emotions both of good 
and evil have a boundless sweep and power beside which the 
becalmed feelings of Farfrae seem those of a comparatively 
little man. Henchard’s dauntless courage as he meets his fate, 
and the magnanimity with which he spares his rival when by a 
reversal of fortune he holds that rival’s happiness in the hollow 
of his hand, lead us to accept for him Hardy’s title of respect: 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge: a Man of Character.” And 
when we stand by this man’s lonely deathbed in the hovel 
out on Egdon Heath, and listen to the account of his last 
days from the rude oaf who attended him, we hear with a 
shudder Farfrae’s accents of sympathy, “Dear me—is that 
so!” Like Jorgen Tesman’s famous “Fancy that!” in the 
climax scene of Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” the words mark the 
speaker’s spiritual insensibility. 

In “The Mayor of Casterbridge” Hardy’s ethics are wrought 
out with clearness. The lowlier virtues, such as tact and amia- 
bility and honesty, which go far toward making the daily life of 
any man a blessing to his kind, receive due recognition and 

re granted their usual reward of earthly prosperity and 
appiness, but behind these everyday virtues, Hardy insists, 
there lie the far more meaningful depths of intense feeling 
which give life its ultimate reality. One moment of real 
living is worth more to Hardy than days and years of mere 
existence, and these moments of real living, of vital essential 
experience, are for no ulterior purpose. They carry their 
credentials upon their face; they need no others. 

With this thought in mind we may fittingly pass to Hardy’s 
master-character, ““Tess of the D’Urbervilles, A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented.” The question of the title-adjective has 
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been discussed in writing again and again, with hostility 
and with acceptance, in moods of bigotry and in moods of 
toleration. The important matter would seem to be an under- 
standing sympathy rather than an exact ethical definition. 
The felicity of Hardy’s terminology may still be an open 
question, but the essential humanity and essential moral good- 
ness of the character to whom he applies the term “pure” can 
hardly be an open question. A woman deeply wronged by 
others and expiating in agony their sin, striving in self-forget- 
fulness for their good until the day when she must choose 
between her mother’s life and her own derided chastity, and 
so sells her seemingly worthless body to do the last act of 
love within her power,—the man who does not in deepest 
sympathy feel the soul-innocence of this woman is himself 
beyond compassion. Those who accept the earlier part of 
Tess’s life but condemn the later part forget not only the actual 
conditions of the story and the fact of Tess’s self-sacrifice to 
family needs,—which, whatever else it may have been, was at 
least eminently Christian, and could be paralleled from the self- 
sacrifice to their religion of many a sainted virgin in the holy 
army of martyrs,—but also forget the compelling ruthlessness 
of our social decrees which deny the imputation of any virtue to 
that woman who has ever seemed to fail in “the one.’’ Those 
who wish that Hardy should have given another conclusion 
{ to his “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” are really insisting that 
he should have shut his eyes to the actual conditions in Anglo- 
Saxon society at the close of the nineteenth century, and 
have placed his scene in some sweet fairy-land where nothing 
good is unattainable. Still blinder is that criticism which 
brings the charge of materialism against Hardy’s conception. 
For the weakness to be found in his view, if there be weak- 
ness anywhere, lies in his extreme idealism, in his assertion of 
: purity_of purpose as the sole criterion of purity of deed, and }} i 
in his intense faith in the existence of this spiritual purity in 
spite of bodily defilement. In this instance as so often else- 
where, had we but the wit to see it, Thomas Hardy is not too 
pessimistic, but too optimistic for us all to follow him. 

Here I shall rest my case. There are, to be sure, others of 
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Hardy’s characters that almost equally merit our attention; 
Jude the Obscure, in the novel of that name, mason, student, 
lover, and drinker, cut off from his happiness forever by social 
and religious laws; Giles Winterbourne in “The Wood- 
landers,” who dies of fever unprotected in storm and rain 
sooner than suffer the reputation of his beloved to be 
smirched; Viviette Constantine in “Two on a Tower,” and 
Farmer Boldwood in “Far From the Madding Crowd,” and 
Diggory Venn in “The Return of the Native’; but all of these 
emphasize the same fundamental conception of human char- 
acter and destiny that is seen in Tess. None are perfect ;— 
Hardy is not so childish as to believe in any possibilities of 
human perfection,—and even Tess, the saintliest of them all, 
feels the force of sensual temptation. Nonetheless I think a 
fair reader will realize that human nature, as seen through 
Hardy’s eyes, is redeemed by its power of human love. To 
be sure, this love even when exalted to its highest form of 
self-sacrifice seldom seems to produce the conventionally ex- 
pected results in mitigating human sorrow. On the contrary 
we must grant that the world for Hardy is not a world where 
permanent happiness and tranquillity are generally attainable. 
Misery is all about us, and increase of love inevitably brings 
increase of suffering. Does this view make Hardy after all 
a pessimist? In his own eyes, I grant, he is probably a 
pessimist, for in his metaphysical side-remarks the note of 
despair is beyond question often sounded. The deeper Hardy, 
however, whose manhood speaks to us through his spontaneous 
pictures_of life more entirely than in his reflective remarks, 
I certainly call not a pessimist but an optimist; for he shows 
a worthy humanity, true to itself, unconquered_ by destiny, 
sanctified by love. This love, you say, brings no reward? 


How could it bring ulterior reward, a good beyond itself, when 
it is itself the final good? Even though it be gained at the 


cost of every lesser enjoyment as in the case of Giles Winter- 
bourne ;—yea, even though it be gained at the cost of every 
accepted virtue as in the case of Tess, yet if it really be won 
at last, then Life has not refused to grant its loftiest blessing. 
Those who look upon love as both the supreme end in itself 
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and also as a means to some other end, and hence demand 
that “true love shall be rewarded,” are reasoners in a circle; 
they would justify other goods as leading to the final goal of 
love, and yet would insist that this final goal should itself be 
made a direction-post to the lesser goods along the way. As I 
have said, Hardy himself in his rebellious moments does not 
always avoid this perilous path of ill logic, but the inner truth 
of his work surely refutes his own pessimism, and shows us 
an optimism that may be ours—if in heroism we will rise 


unto it! 
ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 





THE TYRANT OF THE MIND. 


“False in thy glass all objects are, 
Some sett too near, and some too far: 
Thou art the fire of endless night, 
The fire that burns, and gives no light, 
All torments of the damn’d we find 
In only thee, 
O Jealousie! 
Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mind.” 
—Dryden. 


At an ante-prandial gathering in a drawing-room there 
entered mine host’s two little daughters and two pet dogs. 
The master happening to single out one of the latter for 
caresses, the other by surly looks and growls displayed poig- 
nant jealously. The attitude of host and guests was not 
merely one of amusement; they appeared even to accord 
the animal a certain respect for what they regarded a dis- 
tinctly human quality. When, however, a guest presented 
to one of the little girls a new toy and her sister in an infan- 
tile thunder-cloud of screams and tears exactly paralleled 
the jealous dog, mine host and his good wife were greatly 
chagrined. Their daughter’s “humanness” was viewed as 
lamentable precocity of human vice. As a matter of fact, the 
judges had been overgenerous to the dog and unjust to the 
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girl. Both animal and child had merely acted out an organic 
trait of their beings. 

In Bacon’s essay on “Envy” there is considerable shrewd 
observation of the manifestations and effects of that passion, 
but no scientific inquiry into its origin is attempted. Bacon, 
indeed, seems not entirely incredulous of certain superstitious 
notions entertained in his day concerning a connection between 
envy and the “evil eye.” 

Montaigne refers to jealousy only incidentally and merely in 
connection with its single phase of sexual jealousy. Burton, 
in the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” has much more to say on 
the subject which characteristically, however, consists largely 
of a collation of illustrative anecdotes and quotations. What 
little philosophizing he does attempt, as with Montaigne, 
turns largely on the sexual motive. More surprising than 
inadequate treatment by moralizers of the old school is 
the fact that Herbert Spencer’s elaborate work on Ethics 
contains no analysis or direct consideration of jealousy or 
envy, though he does discuss most of the virtues and vices. 
A treatise on Evolutionary Ethics is of all places the one in 
which the recognition of jealousy as a serious factor would 
naturally be expected. The very simple explanation of the 
prevalence of jealousy is that it is an inevitable concomitant 
of the evolution of such forms of life as are capable of thought 
and emotion. Betterment in living, whether material, mental 
or social, is the fruit of competition and represents the 
triumph of the fittest. In the stress over the most important 
thing in the creature’s life emotion is stimulated and the 
striver tends to hate rather than love his rivals. The higher 
forms of animal life are heirs not only of generations of 
struggle but of generations of its emotional concomitant. 
It is only natural that the young child, like the young animal, 
should manifest jealousy as early as it is capable of the most 
rudimentary thought. While a definite and frank manifes- 
tation of jealousy in a person of mature years, or even in a 
child, causes something of a shock and excites reprobation, 
the general phenomenon of jealousy is reckoned with in prac- 
tice, almost as universally as the converse law that love en- 
genders favorable prejudice. 
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The generation of the sentiment of jealousy, indeed its de- 
liberate fostering up to a certain point, enters integrally into 
the scheme of evolutionary morals. Probably the most im- 
portant and significant generalization of Herbert Spencer on 
Ethics, is that social-as well as personal well-being must result 
from a harmonious adjustment between egoism and altruism, 
that excess of either is equally detrimental to general prog- 
ress and individual happiness. In insisting upon the neces- 
sary or just rights of self, jealousy of others who encroach 
upon them is legitimate. An illustration of wide scope is 
furnished by the international principle of balance of power. 
“One power cannot extend its territory, or increase its 
strength, or largely add to its resources, without giving 
umbrage to neighboring powers. If its growth assumes 
alarming proportions, the spur of interest suffices to induce 
other nations to unite, in order to oppose its impending 
domination over them. This very simple fact, which has ap- 
peared at all times and in all places, was the first germ of the 
theory of the balance of power.’”’ Useful and beneficent as 
this theory in the main has been, “it may be easily perverted 
if, by deviating from the limits of right, it serves as a pretext 
and an instrument of every kind of jealousy and political 
greed; if it is directed to invasion in common, to partition 
of foreign territory, agreed upon between several; to the 
subjection of the weak; to the league of the strong; to oppo- 
sition to legitimate acts of the various national sovereignties ; 
and to repression of the essential rights which belong to each 
nation.” In the internal affairs of a nation, the jealousies of 
parties and factions moderately indulged, have an analagous 
justification and utility. A strong opposition is always de- 
sirable as a check upon excesses of the dominant party and 
a minority is rightfully jealous of the power of the majority 
that ever tends to pass into tyranny. But the jealousy of 
domestic factions is even more prone than that of nations 
“by deviating from the limits of right” to promote purely 
selfish advantage and unpatriotic abuses. It has not been 
uncommon under present forms of government for one party 
to checkmate measures of unquestionable public benefit so 
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that their opponents might not have the political credit of 
passing them. English history presents many instances of 
the vicious effects of factional jealousy but none more 
momentous and far-reaching than the enforced celibacy of 
Queen Elizabeth. In the language of Mr. J. R. Green, 
“whatever womanly tenderness she had, wrapped itself 
around Leicester; but a marriage with Leicester was im- 
possible; and every other union, could she even have been 
bent to one, was denied to her by the political difficulties 
of her position.” It would, of course, be idle to speculate 
in detail as to what English politics and life would have been 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries if Elizabeth 
could have married and borne an heir to the throne, and 
the long incubus of the Stuart kings and Stuart Pretenders 
had been avoided. But it is at least safe to assume that the 
development toward liberal institutions would have been 
easier and smoother and much bloodshed and misery would 
have been spared. 

It may be conceded that in the attitude of the individual 
towards public affairs and in his social and family relations, 
a certain amount of jealousy is legitimate, but the egoistic 
principle as a rule gains undue ascendancy, warping the 
reason and souring the heart. Extended illustration of the 
subversion of the patriotic spirit by overgrown self-love, is, of 
course, unnecesary. How large a part of the history of uni- 
versal politics is a narrative of machination for personal ag- 
grandizement! It may be of interest to recall a single modern 
instance in our country—the jealous attitude manifested by 
Salmon P. Chase while a member of Lincoln’s cabinet. In- 
telligent men of the present day readily sympathize with the 
dismay of the trained Northern statesmen upon first en- 
countering the man of imperfect education, slender public 
experience, uncouth exterior, and unpolished language. 
Among the highest claims of William H. Seward to fame and 
lasting gratitude is the fact that he promptly realized that 
he had come in contact with a great natural genius and that 
thenceforth appreciation and cordial cooperation never 
halted. The record of Chase’s great public ‘services, on the 
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other hand, is seriously sullied by envious personal aspiration 
that prevented him from taking anything approaching Lin- 
coln’s just measure. Chase’s sparsely disguised contempt 
for his chief, his attitude of personal disloyalty finally passing 
into actual intrigue for the presidential succession, severely 
taxed even Lincoln’s wonderful magnanimity and materially 
impaired his own usefulness. 

In the parental-filial relation the element of competition is 
commonly absent; indeed there is usually community, if not 
identity, of interest. But wherever rivalry does arise be- 
tween a parent and child, we may look for its ordinary emo- 
tional concomitant, sicklying over or absolutely extin- 
guishing “natural love and affection.” The garrulous and 
pedantic Anatomist of Melancholy remarks that “the jeal- 
ousy of some fathers is very eminent to their sons and heirs; 
for though they love them dearly, being children, yet now 
coming towards man’s estate they may not well abide them; 
the son and heir is commonly sick of the father, and the 
father again may not brook his eldest son, inde simultates, 
plerumque contentiones et inimicitiae. . . . How jealous was 
our Henry the Fourth of King Richard the Second, so long as 
he lived, after he was deposed? and of his own son Henry 
in his latter days? which the prince well perceiving, came to 
visit his father in his sickness in a watchet velvet gown, full 
of eyelet holes, and with needles sticking in them (as an 
emblem of jealousy), and so pacified his suspicious father, 
after some speeches and protestations, which he had used to 
that purpose.” 

As to jealousy between brothers and sisters and friend and 
friend, there is a world of significance in the saying of Roche- 
foucault: “In our friends’ misfortunes there is something 
secretly pleasant to us.” This attitude of mind is founded 
not at all upon resentment of injustice to ourselves, but it 
involves injustice to others. The great instinct of compe- 
tition has bred a propensity, in proportion as one covets 
success, to hate those who succeed better and to rejoice 
in their calamity, if eventually they fall. It is interest- 
ing that this element supplies the first touch of genuine 
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human nature in the Hebrew Scriptures: “And the Lord 
had respect unto Abel, and to his offering; but unto Cain, 
and to his offering he had not respect: and Cain was very 
wroth, and his countenance fell.”” The Cain and Abel legend 
has been practically paralleled in countless instances in all 
phases of life. Nowhere has inter-fraternal jealousy been 
more marked than under democratic institutions where 
brothers and sisters start with equal artificial opportunity 
and one outstrips the other either because of superior talent 
or better luck. 

In democracies social standing roughly indicates and meas- 
ures general success in life, and is the object of a stress of 
competition in which the number of rivals is limited only by 
the broadest lines of class. Marriages between children of 
men who had the luck to “strike pay gravel in drifting on 
Poverty Flat,” and descendants of members of the Order of 
Cincinnati have become too common to excite serious com- 
ment. The daughter of an American shopkeeper is the wife 
of the Viceroy of India. Whether we consider the strife of 
millionaire hostesses to entertain an emperor’s brother, or a 
lesser nobleman, on his travels, or the pitifully petty bicker- 
ings of suburban hostesses at a golf club, it is obvious that 
American life is characterized by constant struggle for social 
predominance that, underneath a veneer of civility, makes 
the attitude of heart suggestive of the amenities between the 
big fishes and the little fishes in the sea. This essentially un- 
Christian spirit invades even what has been called the House 
of God. Without going to the cynical extreme of saying 
that churches of to-day are merely social clubs, one must 
recognize that they are influential social centres and effective 
instrumentalities for social advancement, as well as organi- 
zations for moral betterment and philanthropic work. This 
unlovely passion, the concomitant of evolution, very appre- 
ciably infuses the element of hatred into an institution that 
should be ruled solely by the law of love. 

In speaking of jealousy in a child our language was exon- 
erative of the manifestation of a natural passion. This is not 
at all inconsistent with moral condemnation of the same 
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sentiment in persons of sufficient maturity for introspection 
and self-mastery. In his essay on “Nature” John Stuart Mill 
says: “The truth is that there is hardly a single point of 
excellence belonging to human character, which is not de- 
cidedly repugnant to the untutored feelings of human nature. 
. . . Allowing everything to be an instinct which anybody 
has ever asserted to be one, it remains true that nearly every 
respectable attribute of humanity is the result not of instinct, 
but of a victory over instinct; and that there is hardly any- 
thing valuable in the natural man except capacities—a whole 
world of possibilities, all of them dependent upon eminently 
artificial discipline for being realized.” 

All of the so-called “virtues” are artificial products— 
veracity, respect for other peoples’ lives and for the rights 
of property, monogamy, etc. Rules of conduct, both posi- 
tive and negative, which gradually have come to be denoted 
by abstract names and the observance of which has been in- 
grained in human character, are generalizations of experience 
of what is for the common good. One of the most instruct- 
ive examples is furnished by the present sentiment towards 
gambling. Less than a century ago devout doctors of 
divinity did not scruple to conduct lotteries for the endow- 
ment of enterprises of religion, morality, and education. 
The practice of gambling has been found so practically de- 
moralizing and disastrous that nowadays private gambling 
ranks as a vice and public gambling as a crime. The vice 
of intemperate egoism with its inevitable tendency towards 
hatred and mental beclouding, the vice which Dryden has 
not extravagantly termed “the tyrant of the mind,” has never 
received adequate treatment by moralists. It is of course 
regarded as an unlovely trait and a weakness of character; 
but, judged by its effect both upon the subject and upon 
social and public life, jealousy should be taken very seriously, 
and its indulgence rendered disgraceful in like manner as 
stealing or lying. This general attitude, of course, could not 
be produced in a day or by a few sermons; it could, however, 
be gradually cultivated as has been the view now prevailing 
towards other sentiments and practices which pass as vicious. 
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As shallow and false as the saying that love is impossible 
without jealousy, would be the contention that jealousy could 
not be uprooted from the average soul without impairing 
its zeal in the competitions of life. Its extirpation would not 
dwarf, but would promote the growth of the sturdy virtues. 
The greatest encouragement for the hope of general refor- 
mation is furnished by the substantial number of persons 
whose disposition renders them exceptions to the prevailing 
rule. In the humblest and in average walks of life will occa- 
sionally be found men and women who sincerely rejoice in 
others’ success. Most frequently non-jealous persons are of 
neutral and unambitious temperament; sometimes they are 
gifted with positive traits, and through unusual qualities of 
heart are capable of generous rivalry. Other men are ex- 
empt from jealousy or control jealousy through superior 
mental endowment. It is a significant fact that of the very 
greatest men of all time—the men whose greatness was not 
specialized but many-sided—two, at least, Julius Cesar and 
Benjamin Franklin, were notably free from jealousy and its 
sequent tendency towards resentment and revenge. It is 
not sufficient or satisfactory to say that such men could not 
have been jealous because there was nobody worthy of their 
jealousy. Other men, not as great but still extraordinarily 
able and clever, have manifested jealousy of the bitterest 
type; witness Pope’s “Dunciad” directed principally against 
men whom he should only have despised; witness Disraeli’s 
characterization of Gladstone as a declaimer “intoxicated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” The jealousies 
of great men and able men have been altogether too notor- 
ious; but it is believed that jealousy has been subdued by 
persons of that class oftener and in greater proportion than 
by men of slender mental equipment. To men of many- 
sided, broadly philosophical temperament jealousy should 
appear the most contemptible, because it is the most wan- 
tonly inconsequential of vices. To become angry with a 
man when he has not harmed you, when, on the contrary, he 
may have befriended and aided you, because nature or for- 
tune has favored him more than you, is Bedlam logic. The 
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higher in the intellectual scale a man is, the better is his 
chance oi self-conquest over our congenital passion through 
pure reason. Moreover, instances of generous rivalry are 
more than ordinarily common among men whose profession 
is directly that of fighting. The personal relations between 
opposing military captains and between lawyers are noted 
not merely for skin-deep courtesy, but for cordial apprecia- 
tion and even affectionate regard. Their comparative im- 
munity from the bitterness of jealousy is not entirely explain- 
able on the theory of abstract professional loyalty or the 
absence of the personal equation in the discharge of «:r- 
functory duty. With the military commander there is not 
only the sentiment of patriotism but the stake of his honor 
and reputation—his dream of a halo of glory, his whole pride 
of life. It is erroneous to regard the attitude of advocates 
at the bar as that of mere soldiers of fortune. To a greater 
or less degree they personally espouse their clients’ causes 
and feel with them and for them. Men of the bar fight, as 
it were, hand to hand, and suffer the poignant chagrin of 
being outwitted by a cleverer, out-manceuvered by a more 
resourceful foe. Here again the whole pride of life is bound 
up in winning and continuing to win. Yet in these essen- 
tially puissant callings there is a high average degree of mag- 
nanimity, not alone towards defeated adversaries, which is not 
difficult of attainment, but, what is contrary to unregenerate 
human nature, towards one’s own vanquishers. The regen- 
eration which often comes of itself to larger men may be 
brought about in smaller men—the vast ruck of elbowing, 
envious humanity—by first evoking sufficient power of intro- 
spection to realize that their hearts are sour, and then bring- 
ing them to see that their real grievance is against Nature, 
which, while it implanted in every man the instinct to surpass 
in so far as in him lies, endowed each man with more ability 
and less ability than many others. 

In the moral education of youth the suppression of jealousy 
may well be undertaken as systematically as, and only less 
seriously than, the cultivation of the virtue of veracity which 
has been pursued for many generations. Jealousy is em- 
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inently unchristian; to discourage and minimize it is indeed 
one of the most appropriate tasks which enlightened Christ- 
ianity could essay. Within the past few years, there has 
been in this country a deliberate movement to stimulate the 
emotion of patriotism. School children have been en- 
couraged to uncover before the flag and to kindle with the 
pride of nationality. While the feature may have been over- 
done, and sometimes degenerated into mere fetichism, it 
contains a germ of sound educative policy. In the training 
of the young the general disposition has been to overlook 
the vast influence emotionality always will have upon 
character and conduct, no matter how assiduously the in- 
tellect be cultivated. It is part of the legitimate province 
of the secular—a fortiori of the religious teacher to address 
himself directly to the chastening of emotion, to the inspir- 
ing of just feeling. Although the socialist’s dream of staying 
the competitive forces that have made civilization what it is 
never can be realized, the millenial felicity that Socialism 
promises might in large measure be attained by deliberately 
training children for several generations to overcome their 
congenital tendency to hate as they strive. 


WILBUR LARREMORE. 
New York. 




















The Vivisection Problem. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE VIVISECTION PROBLEM: A REJOINDER. 


I have neither the desire nor the time to reply at length to 
Dr. Leffingwell’s criticism in the January number of this JouRNAL 
(Vol. XV, pp. 221-231) to my paper in the April number, 1904 
(Vol. XIV, pp. 312-321). 

Dr. Leffingwell asks, ‘““What . . . has the value of vaccination 
in small-pox . . . to do with the vivisection of animals?” Is he 
unaware that the supply of lymph for the purpose of vaccination 
in civilized communities is derived from calves who are expressly 
inoculated for the purpose? 

He asks, “Where are the proofs that the mortality from typhoid 
fever in any country has been reduced by the general use of the 
‘appropriate antitoxin’?” He will find them in Dr. G. E. Wright’s 
data derived from the Boer War, which are gaining general ac- 
ceptance. 

Then he inquires, “What has this [the fact that Havana is 
practically rid of yellow fever] to do with experiments on ani- 
mals?” I will tell him. Yellow fever has been vanquished by the 
destruction of mosquitoes; the relation of mosquitoes to yellow 
fever was suggested by their already proven relation to malaria; 
our knowledge of the life-history of the malarial parasite was in 
great measure due to experiments on birds. 

He suggests that the reason why there is no record of failure in 
the use of antivenene as a remedy against snake-bite is that this 
remedy has never been tried. I refer him to the list of cases of 
snake-bite successfully treated by antivenene in the “Twentieth 
Century Practice of Medicine,” Vol. XX, pp. 527-528. 

Surely then, Dr. Leffingwell is very right when he says, “It 
seems to us that first of all there must be the general creation of 
public sentiment which shall be eager . . . to know with certainty 
the facts.” 

He accuses English physicians of experimenting with poisons 
on patients of a London hospital. He gives no details, but I 
unhesitatingly declare such abominable accusations to be false. 
He charges his fellow-countrymen with experimerting on the in- 
curably insane. But in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1901, Professor Keen has already proved the “garbled and 
inaccurate” nature of this charge. The recent English libel action 
of Bayler v. Coleridge has shown us how such anti-vivisectionist 
Vol, XV—No. 4. 33 
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methods may be satisfactorily dealt with. I will merely express 
my surprise that a scientifically educated man can be found who 
ventures to make capital out of the popular aversion to “experi- 
ment,” who ignores the fact that every advance in the art of 
healing must necessarily be “experimental” at the outset. 

Dr. Leffingwell tries to convict me of sympathy with Dr. Klein’s 
attitude towards vivisection generally, because I presumably in- 
terpreted one of his answers before the Royal Commission. Dr. 
Leffingwell has omitted to state that Dr. Klein vainly begged the 
Commissioners to amend his evidence, as “when under viva voce 
examination the fact of my being a foreigner made me often not 
able to appreciate all the purport of the questions which were 
asked of me and that therefore my answers were not always such 
as I would have desired to give if I had quite understood the 
question.” This letter and the amended evidence could hardly 
escape the careful reader’s notice, as they are referrd to in the 
first page of the Report and are published at length in an Ap- 
pendix. The Appendix throws an altogether different light on 
Dr. Klein’s real attitude. Suffice it to say that my personal ac- 
quaintance with this eminent pathologist assures me that he is 
incapable of unnecessary cruelty. 

But what is Dr. Leffingwell’s attitude in regard to vivisection? 
He must be well aware that there is not a physician of eminence 
at the present day who believes that animals “are tortured to little 
or no purpose” for scientific objects. Yet he attributes unverifi- 
able quotations to the editor of the Lancet, which after special 
inquiry I have good reasons for doubting, and he mixes up modern 
with past opinions, thus successfully confusing the ignorant. But 
although he uses all the methods of the anti-vivisectionists, he has 
not the courage to decry vivisection “in certain phases.” He does 
not choose to tell us what particular “phases” are to be condemned. 
He pretends that vivisections are shrouded in mystery and sug- 
gests that under present arrangements physiologists are in the 
habit of keeping secret the experiments so cruelly made by them 


on animals! 
Cuarces S. Myers. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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COMMENTS ON MR. MYERS’ REJOINDER. 


Mr. Myers refers to certain “quotations,” (there was but one,) 
“attributed to the Editor of the Lancet, which, after special in- 
quiry, I have good reasons for doubting.” The leading editorial 
in the Lancet of August 22, 1863, is a vigorous arraignment of 
vivisection as a method of teaching well-known facts. Said the 
Editor of the Lancet: “The entire picture of vivisectional illus- 
tration of ordinary lectures is to us, personally repulsive in the 
extreme. Look, for example at the animal before us, stolen (to 
begin with) from his master ;” and then follow the words which 
Mr. Myers imagined it was safe to doubt. “We repudiate the 
whole of this class of procedure,” adds the writer of the Lancet 
editorial. And while Mr. Myers is verifying the accuracy of this 
quotation, if he will also take the trouble to look up the editorials 
on vivisection which appeared in the Lancet of August 11, 1860, 
October 20, 1860, February 6, 1875, and August 21, 1875; in the 
Medical Times and Gazette (London) of March 2, 1861, and 
August 16, 1862; in the British Medical Journal of May 11, 1861, 
October 19, 1861, September 6, 1862, August 22, 1863, September 
19, 1863, January 16, 1864, and June 11, 1864, he will see how the 
horrible cruelties that sometimes pertain to scientific experimen- 
tation upon animals were regarded by the medical profession of 
England a generation ago. Mr. Myers calls these “past opinions.” 
Since they relate to ethics, how do they cease to be of value because 
forty years old? 

In my paper there was a line referring in the briefest way pos- 
sible to Ringer’s experiments in a London hospital, upon his un- 
fortunate patients. Apparently Mr. Myers never heard of them; 
but he says, “I unhesitatingly declare such abominable accusa- 
tions to be false,” with a fervor that certainly does credit to his 
heart. But suppose the abominable accusations are proven true, 
in what position does Mr. Myers then find himself? Nothing is 
more certain than that Dr. Ringer in his work on “Therapeutics” 
and in medical journals like the Lancet, stated that he had made 
such “experiments”; among other poisons thus experimented 
with, and duly described, were muscarin, gelsemium and ethyl- 
atropium. In the Medical Times (London) for November 1o, 
1883, the editor thus refers to certain of Dr. Ringer’s experiments : 

“In publishing—and, indeed, in instituting their reckless experi- 
ments on the effect of nitrite of sodium on the human subject, 
Professor Ringer and Dr. Murrell have made a deplorably false 
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move. . 








. . It is impossible to read the paper in last week’s Lancet 
without distress. Of the eighteen adults to whom Drs. Ringer 
and Murrell administered the drug in ten-grain doses all but one 
averred that they would expect to drop down dead if they ever 
took another dose. One woman fell to the ground and lay with 
throbbing head and nausea for three hours. The next series of 
experiments was with five-grain doses. The same results followed 
in ten out of sixteen cases. . . . Whatever credit may be given 
to Drs. Ringer and Murrell for scientific enthusiasm, it is impos- 
sible to acquit them of grave indiscretion. There will be a howl 
throughout the country if it comes out that officers of a public 
charity are in the habit of trying such useless and cruel experi- 
ments on the patients committed to their care.” 

“Useless and cruel experiments on patients”—that is the charge 
made against Dr. Ringer by a leading medical journal of his own 
city. I did not stigmatize these experiments in any way; that was 
done by his own countrymen. 

In bringing forward the fact that the Royal Commission de- 
clined to permit Dr. Klein to substitute his amended remarks for 
his actual statements, I cannot see that Mr. Myers renders any 
great service to his physiological friend. A writer takes accepted 
testimony, not rejected and discredited inventions. The inquiring f 
reader should procure a copy of Dr. Klein’s testimony, so far as it 
related to his personal practices, and see if in Dr. Klein’s replies 
to the questions asked him, he can discern the slightest evidence 
of inadequate comprehension. 

If Mr. Myers thinks that reference to some army surgeon’s ex- 
perience during the Boer War supplies the statistics of a country, 
for which I asked; if he does not know that vaccination was car- 
ried on for nearly seventy years, independently of calf-lymph, and 
that the vivisection of animals contributed nothing to Jenner’s 
discovery ; if he fancies that the freedom of Havana from yellow 
féver,—by no means so assured as when he wrote,—may be 
attributed to experiments on birds; if he believes that reference to 
certain alleged cures of snake-bite by antivenene furnish me with 
evidence of decreased mortality in a nation like that of India, 
where 20,000 deaths from this cause annually occur,—then I fear 
that no amount of reasoning, within space available here, would 
convince him of errors,—which indeed are excusable in one 
neither a physician nor a vivisector. 

If this discussion must close here, let it b my part with an 
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appreciation. Of Mr. Myers’ sincerity and intellectual honesty I 
can have no doubt. Concerning vivisection, he writes from what 
he has been told; I write from what I have personally seen. Thirty 
five years ago, I should have written as he writes to-day, inspired 
by the delusion that science can make ethical laws for herself. And 
yet it is possible that were ours the opportunity of an extended con- 
trast of views, we should find not a few points of agreement. He 
would certainly discover that I am not an anti-vivisectionist ; and 
that everything in the way of painless experimentation seems to 
me as unobjectionable as to himself. On the other hand, I think 
I should be able to point out to him lines of vivisection, the cruelty 
and wickedness of which are so manifest, that, convinced of their 
existence, he could not fail to condemn them as severely as did the 
Editors of the British Medical Journal and the Lancet forty years 
ago. 
ALBERT LEFFINGWELL. 
Aurora, New York. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Democracy AND Reaction. By L. T. Hobhouse. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1904. Pp. 244. 


Mr. Hobhouse’s most recent book opens with a sentence that 
announces the standpoint adopted in the pages that follow and 
at the same time offers a direct challenge to a school of thought 
that has lately been dominant and is still exceedingly powerful. 
“During some twenty or thirty years a wave of reaction has spread 
over the civilized world and invaded one department after another 
of thought and action.” Those who, like the present reviewer, 
are convinced of the truth of these words will be eager to learn 
Mr. Hobhouse’s opinion as to the causes of this reaction and to 
discover in which direction to look for remedies. Those who 
deny that a reaction has taken place will make acquaintance with 
the reasons which this earnest and eloquent advocate advances 
in proof of his contention. Both classes alike will find not only 
a singularly incisive criticism of current ideas but also a 
substantial contribution to sociological discussion. The work 
arrests attention both as a prononuncement on the outstanding 
controversies of the time and as an analysis of the complex 
ethical and scientific problems which lie at the back of all serious 
political thinking. Its place is with Maine’s “Essays on Popular 
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Government” and Lecky’s “Democracy and Liberty” rather than 
with the more theoretical dissertations of Green, Sidgwick, and 
Bosanquet; but it rebukes democracy for other reasons than 
those which aroused their suspicion and indignation, and holds 
out a prospect of ultimate deliverance by a loyal return to prin- 
ciples in which they had little faith. 

The opening chapter recapitulates the teaching of Cobden, 
and points out how its component parts,—peace, arbitration, re- 
duction of armaments, free trade, colonial self-government, demo- 
cratic reform,—formed an organic and interdependent whole, 
connected with one another by the principle of liberty which is 
common to them all. Though a later chapter explains the man- 
ner in which it has been supplemented by the best liberal thought 
of our day, Mr. Hobhouse is deeply convinced of the general 
soundness of this system. It is in the discarding of these prin- 
ciples one after the other by great masses of men in recent years 
and the adoption of diametrically opposite views that he finds 
the reaction referred to in the words quoted above. These rival 
ideals, no less than those of Cobden, form an organic and inter- 
connected whole and may be conveniently designated by the word 
Imperialism. Mr. Hobhouse shows how the success of the colo- 
nial system introduced by the mid-century liberals formed the 
starting point of a new imperial sentiment; but he points out how 
the principle of liberty with which the liberals had stamped their 
work was alloyed and overlaid by base metal. The contrast 
between the profession and practice of modern imperialism is 
brought out in pages of sustained irony. With the proud boast 
of liberty and civilization floating from her banners, England 
has marched along through war, aggrandizement, lavish expen- 
diture, arbitrary government, class legislation, shelving of do- 
mestic reforms, and is now confronted with their natural corol- 
lary, Protection, while compulsory service is openly demanded 
as the coping-stone of the reconstructed edifice of our national 
life. Here, however, Mr. Hobhouse believes that the rhythmic 
law of action and reaction will come to our rescue, and that as 
the nation awakens to the causal connection of these malign 
phenomena it will discover that imperialism stands “not for the 
love but for the lust of empire, for the dream of conquest, the 
vanity of racial domination, the greed of commercial gain.” 

This ugly transformation is traced to an intellectual reaction, 
the causes of which are examined in one of the most interesting 
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chapters in the book. The early half of the nineteenth century 
was a period when the “ideas of ’89” took shape in every kind 
of reform and when the thought of the time was predominantly 
humanitarian. Our attitude towards the colored races is typical 
of the change that has taken place. Mr. Hobhouse contrasts 
Palmerston’s declaration that of all his achievements the forcing 
of Brazil to give up its slave trade had given him greatest satis- 
faction, with Sir A. Hardinge’s contemptuous references to the 
“anti-slavery faction” and to the revival of servile labor in the 
mines of the Transvaal under the British flag. This blunting of the 
moral sensibility of the nation is in part due to the very success 
with which liberalism has done its work. It is notorious that a 
class which itself suffers under serious disabilities is more alive to 
the existence of injustice elsewhere than if it already possesses all 
or nearly all that it demands. Our middle class is no longer out- 
side the charmed circle, and recent years have in consequence 
witnessed an enormous transfer of material interests from the 
reforming to the conservative ranks. Satisfied in the main with 
its situation at home, it has naturally yielded to the allurements 
of imperialism. “We applaud it in its capacity of respectable 
parent with sons to put out into the world, of merchant with trade 
to develop, of missionary with religion to push, above all, of in- 
vestor with capital to seek higher interest than can be gained at 
home.” This shifting of interest from domestic to foreign affairs, 
unaccompanied by a disposition to study the complex problems 
they present, has immensely increased the power of press, and 
called into existence the popular sheet, the shouting newsboy, and 
the sensational headline. The days when Horace Walpole found 
it necessary to ask every morning where the latest victory had 
been won are revived when the man in the street daily scans the 
posters for some new tale of slaughter and aggrandizement. 

Mr. Hobhouse is of course fully aware that the love of domi- 
nation and the instinct of pugnacity are as old as human nature, 
and that these manifestations during the Boer war simply repro- 
duced the evil passions of the Crimean struggle; but he believes 
that the general adoption of the conception of the struggle for ex- 
istence has been the chief factor in discrediting the ideals of right 
and wrong in international affairs which at least tended to keep 
the bellicose instincts of the natural man in check. The late Pro- 
fessor Ritchie wrote an interesting essay to establish the resem- 
blance of Darwin and Hegel; and Mr. Hobhouse finds in the 
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Hegelian deification of the state the political counterpart of the 
Darwinian notion of the survival of the fittest. It is perfectly true 
that the Hegelian influence may be traced not only in Bismarck 
but also in the school of Prussian historians of whom Bismarck 
was the hero; but I think Mr. Hobhouse exaggerates the influence 
of this department of Hegelian thought in England, where its 
revival has been almost exclusively witnessed in the more theoret- 
ical branches of thought, and where some of its most distinguished 
representatives have throughout opposed imperialism both in 
theory and practice. On the other hand he has done valuable 
service in calling attention to the disastrous effect of the applica- 
tion of the crudest Darwinian biology to the science of society 
and the life of nations. Readers of Prince Kropotkin will not 
have forgotten his proof that mutual aid is a factor in evolution 
no less important and universal than blind competition, and Mr. 
Hobhouse resumes and extends the argument of that memorable 
book. The biologists, he declares, have no standard of value ; their 
test of efficiency is existence, not progress, and existence for them 
is anend, nota means. The sociologist, on the other hand, applies 
ethical standards, traces the growing domination of reason, the 
widening recognition of individual and national right. His con- 
cern is with orthogenic evolution, with the development of social 
justice ; his eye is on the intellectual and spiritual possibilities of 
humanity. To the biologist’s objection that the struggle for ex- 
istence is the sole law of life and method of progress we reply that 
the struggle is keenest in the lower reaches and steadily diminishes 
as we ascend to the higher types. History is the record of the 
gradual transition from instinctive to reflective action, of the pro- 
gressive adoption of the idea of right as the governing principle of 
conduct. The conception of right may be somewhat vague, and 
certainly defies definition; but for Mr. Hobhouse it means the 
opportunity for full development as a moral being. If the State 
finds itself driven to courses which involve a suspension of these 
conditions, it may be sure that it has entered on a wrong path. 
After vindicating the conception of right as the fundamental 
idea of civilization, the author proceeds to discuss the dangers 
which it runs under a democratic régime. Though it is in the 
long run correct to say that a self-governing community will not 
tyrannize over itself, the enjoyment of self-government in no way 
prevents one people from tyrannizing over another. The greatest 
disappointment to the well-wishers of democracy has been its 
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readiness thus to carry on the worst traditions of despotic gov- 
ernments, and its greatest danger to-day lies in the temptations 
to aggrandizement which beset every powerful community. The 
idea of international right can only triumph when it comes to 
be regarded as a moral axiom that what is wrong for an individual 
or a firm or a party or a church or a trade union cannot be right 
for a government. This fundamental principle has been adopted 
by the noblest thinkers and statesmen from Grotius to Gladstone, 
and is slowly making way ; but it has many enemies, and it can only 
triumph by the codperation of all who recognize its paramount im- 
portance to humanity. The possibility no less than the necessity 
of such codperation between liberals and socialists against the 
dominion of wealth, the spirit of aggrandizement, and the neglect 
of reform is the theme of the closing chapter. The best thought 
of to-day adopts a more positive view of the function of the state 
than that which was held by Cobden, and while retaining its belief 
in the unimpeded development of human faculty as the mainspring 
of progress, fully realizes the solidarity of society and the essential 
oneness of the race. 

No summary, however, can do justice to the wealth of thought 
that this little book contains, to the freshness and power with which 
familiar themes are handled, and to the width of outlook which 
every page reveals. To some it will no doubt seem that the colors 
of the picture are too dark; but those who believe that the ideas 
which it attacks are full of menace to the highest interests of 
England and of humanity will hail it as a timely and convincing 
protest, and rank it with Mr. Hobson’s “Imperialism” as a classi- 
cal exposition of the moral basis of politics. 


G. P. GoocH. 
LONDON. 


THE Principces OF Retirer. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., 
LL. D., General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; London: Macmillan & Co., Lim., 1904. Pp. vi, 495. 


There are several ways in which a useful book about the relief 
of distress in families might be written. One would be to treat 
the subject historically and, by a re-examination of those docu- 
ments in which actual practice rather than charitable theory were 
recorded, to give a picture of what really happened to needy 
families in communities ancient and modern. Another would 
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be to examine, in the three or four American cities in which 
careful records of the treatment of individual families have been 
kept for at least ten years, several thousands of these records with 
great care and no preoccupations; to supplement this study, 
whenever possible, by interviews with those who did the work; 
and to record the total experience quite fully, either with or 
without conclusions. Still another would be to start boldly with 
a statement of fundamental principles derived from one’s study 
and experience, to apply these to the conditions with which we 
are at the moment confronted, and to relate the whole question 
of material relief to those current measures of social reform in 
which it is more or less involved. This last method presupposes, 
for its successful use, a wealth of personal experience and first- 
hand observation, and Dr. Devine commands these in overflowing 
measure. 

He has little to say about the usual book authorities—there 
are less than 60 citations in the volume, but his paragraphs are 
packed with rapid reference to illustrative incidents, to condi- 
tions exceptional and conditions confirmatory. In the first and 
strongest division of the book, this is his method, but another 
deals with 75 illustrative cases, though in too sketchy a way to 
be very enlightening ; another contains a brief but good historical 
survey of public and private out-door relief in America; and a 
last describes relief measures employed in certain disasters from 
fire and flood. 

We have reason to be very grateful for what he gives us, 
since it is no less than the most original contribution to the 
subject in this generation, but one cannot help wondering whether 
the book would not have gained in unity and power if he had 
abandoned the “disasters” altogether, and had devoted the same 
space to a detailed and accurate description of the best everyday 
methods now employed. In such a re-arrangement of material, 
the “historical survey” would have come first, beginning, as it 
now does, with his challenge of the significance of the English 
Poor Law experience. His next chapters would have shown 
how we in America have wavered between a practice shaped 
by the English theories of poor-relief and a practice shaped by no 
theories at all, and then from this naturally would have followed 
his very interesting and suggestive chapters on “the essentials 
of a relief policy” and “the standard of living.” Next, but more 
descriptively and in detail, would have come the application of 
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these theoretical statements to the elimination of disease, child- 
labor, the housing problem, family desertion, intemperance, 
industrial displacement, and immigration. The “typical relief 
problems,” reduced in number, perhaps, but more adequately 
stated, would have closed the book. The truth is here, in the 
book that we have, for those who know enough to find it, but 
the inexperienced are in danger of being misled by a not too 
happy arrangement and by an occasional obscurity of phrase. 

Dr. Devine’s fundamental relief principle is stated and re- 
stated in several forms, the clearest of which, perhaps, is that 
“there is in each community a definite standard of living, and 
that charitable relief is concerned, not with raising or lowering it, 
but rather with eliminating the obstacles which particular indi- 
viduals and families have in realizing the standard, and in se- 
curing the withdrawal from the industrial class of those who 
are unfit for a place in it... .” In one of the strongest chap- 
ters in the book he describes the elements that go to make up a 
standard of living, many of which are too often overlooked by 
relief-givers. He estimates that, in New York city, $600 is the 
absolute minimum below which the earnings of a family of five 
“cannot fall without either constituting a just claim upon the 
consideration of the charitable, or at least arousing the appre- 
hension of those who look forward to the effect upon the rising 
generation of a meagre supply of the necessities and decencies of 
living.” 

This idea of the relation of relief, not to existence alone but 
to the kind of existence, once fully accepted, our author makes 
it clear that old notions about relief funds as “sums forever set 
apart to be expended in meeting an annually recurring number 
of cases of destitution of particular kinds” must be abandoned. 
“A larger expenditure, comprehensively planned and made with 
courage and determination, thus takes the place of a bungling 
and inadequate expenditure which reaches results rather than 
causes, and which must be continued indefinitely because the 
sources of distress remain untouched. . . . The large expendi- 
ture to which reference has been made necessarily includes a very 
considerable outlay for the personal oversight and intelligent 
direction through which alone the fund becomes in any genuine 
sense a relief fund.” This is the constructive relief policy de- 
veloped so interestingly in succeeding chapters—a policy of large 
and well-planned expenditures that shall de-pauperize, but Dr. 
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Devine might have added that the success or failure of these 
larger plans will depend upon the ability of their administrators 
to keep a true balance between disbursements for raw materials 
and disbursements for the brains and devotion that make the 
finished product. 

PHILADELPHIA. Mary E. RicHMonp. 


Poverty. By Robert Hunter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company ; London: Macmillan & Co., Lim., 1904. Pp. xi, 382. 
No better tribute could be paid to the power of Mr. Hunter’s 

presentation of “Poverty” than the hesitation with which one 

attacks his method. Many of the things that he says with such 
emphasis have needed to be said, many that he drives home have 
needed to be driven, and yet it is impossible to be other than 
impatient with his twelve pages of “Authorities” at the end, after 
experience of the irresponsible way in which both figures and 
authorities are treated throughout the volume. Mr. Hunter's 
estimates of the extent of poverty in Boston and New York have 
already been challenged. It is true that accurate data concerning 
the extent of poverty do not exist, but this does not make un- 
warrantable inferences from inaccurate data any the less irritating. 

The book’s main fault, however, lies not here but deeper. The 
preface states, though quite incidentally and as one of a number 
of limitations, that the author has purposely ignored the personal 
causes of poverty. This is as he will, but he devotes a large 
part of his book to a discussion of causes, nevertheless, and in 
such a way as to give the impression that he is dwelling upon 
those causes that are fundamental and important. The single 
clause in his preface, and the occasional word here and there in 
the body of the book do not sufficiently safeguard him. It would 
not safeguard an author who chose “The Earth’s Atmosphere” 
for the title of a book about nitrogen to state somewhere in 
the preface that he “purposely ignored” the properties of oxygen. 
The personal and social causes of poverty are as intimately asso- 
ciated as the elements of the air, and the author who proposes 
to discuss only one of these elements should make this fact 
clear on his title page. 

The industrial causes of poverty are quite important enough to 
deserve separate consideration in not one book but in a hundred. 
Here they are strikingly though not always fairly presented. 
Every observant worker among the poor must have realized that 
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an organization of industry which demands and is assured a large 
unemployed margin of labor contains within it the seeds of social 
and industrial degeneration. The long seasons of no work or 
of intermittent work in our great manufacturing cities cause a 
form of distress that is only aggravated by charitable relief, and 
social reformers must more and more turn their attention to de- 
vising ways of meeting this difficulty. Mr. Hunter makes the 
evil plain, but he suggests no remedies. Even where remedies 
might be pointed out, as, for instance, in the treatment of the 
immigration question, for which a constructive programme is 
already shaping itself in the minds of the more thoughtful, he 
refrains from suggesting the hopeful side, and here as elsewhere 
dips his brush in midnight. The method is a legitimate one, if 
the whole book were avowedly no more than a bundle of personal 
impressions, but, as has been suggested, impressions are quite 
elaborately reinforced throughout by statistics and authorities, 
and, to this extent, they are calculated to mislead the unwary. 


PHILADELPHIA. Mary E. RICHMOND. 


SocioLocicAL Papers. By Francis Galton, E. Westermarck, 
P. Geddes, E. Durkheim, Harold H. Mann and V. V. Brand- 
ford. With an introductory Address by James Bryce. Pub- 
lished for the Sociological Society. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1905. 

This series of sociological papers may be described as the 
first volume of the transactions of the recently established So- 
ciological Society. The first paper is an Introductory Address 
delivered at a meeting of the Sociological Society in April, 1904, 
by its President, the Right Hon. James Bryce, on the “Use and 
Purpose of a Sociological Society.” Mr. Bryce’s opening ad- 
dress is an admirable summary of the objects which the Socio- 
logical Society has set before itself. According to Mr. Bryce 
one of the first objects of a Sociological society should be to 
keep its eyes open over the whole field of human activity and 
to be ready to lend a helping hand to every new development 
of social study until such study creates an interest and assumes 
proportions which will enable it to stand on its own feet. In 
order to illustrate the need of a society for such a purpose as 
this Mr. Bryce tells us that when he was recently making inquiries 
into the results of the intermarriage of white and colored races 
he found that no society of any kind had examined this question ; 
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that few data of any accurate kind were to be had relating to it, 
and that all our current ideas as to the supposed evil effects of 
the intermarriage of civilized with uncivilized races were matters 
of conjecture. Mr. Bryce also points out that a Sociological 
Society which has as its fundamental object the study of social 
phenomena as a whole is in an excellent position for exhibiting 
the co-relation which exists between the various social sciences. 
Many of these sciences at the present time take little or insuffi- 
cient cognizance of what is being done in other branches of 
social study outside their immediate sphere. The result of this 
comparative isolation is that we get detached studies of certain 
social facts and processes, but these studies are seldom pursued 
or presented as part of a greater whole. “A single society,” says 
Mr. Bryce, “surveying the whole field of human phenomena ought 
to be able to bring all these diverse and formally unconnected 
yet interlacing branches into systematic codperation.” Codpera- 
tion of this character, it is believed, will lead to a more rapid 
advance towards the correlation and unification of all forms of 
knowledge bearing on man. 

In Great Britain during the past century an immense amount of 
practical work has been done in the domain of what may be com- 
prehensively described as philanthropy. But philanthropic effort 
has been to a large extent conducted without any clearly defined 
general aims, and sufficient account has not been taken of the 
fact that in the process of remedying or palliating certain admitted 
and glaring evils in our social system it is easy to create fresh evils 
of an almost equally disastrous character. Mr. Bryce considers 
that the best remedy for this defective state of things is to possess 
a sound theoretical basis for practical effort, and he considers that 
a Sociological Society is the most appropriate instrument for pro- 
viding such a basis. In short, the sum and substance of Mr. 
Bryce’s address is a plea for the application of the same careful 
rigorous scientific method in the human sciences as has been 
applied with such conspicuous success in the physical sciences. 
The fundamental presupposition is that the whole structure and 
development of human society is just as much under the dominion 
of law as the processes of inanimate nature and that the supreme 
task of Sociology is to discover the sociological laws which preside 
over the collective evolution of humanity. This it must be con- 
fessed is a task of gigantic magnitude. It is infinitely more com- 
plex and difficult than anything we meet with in the sciences of 
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nature. The multiplicity of conditions which determine the 
growth and development of human society is so ramified and ob- 
scure that the task of discovering these conditions differentiating 
them, analysizing them, assigning them their proper order of 
importance is nothing less than stupendous. Yet this is a task 
which the human mind must grapple with if our knowledge of 
human society is to advance from an empirical to a scientific stage. 

These observations on Mr. Bryce’s paper have left little space 
for dealing with some of the excellent papers in the body of the 
volume. These papers, we are told in the preface, may be grouped 
under three heads. The first group is devoted to a consideration 
of the History and Methodology of Sociology and includes papers 
on the “Origin and Use of the Word Sociology” by Mr. Victor 
Brandford ; on the “Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences 
and to Philosophy,” by Mr. Brandford and Professor Durkheim ; 
and the translation of an article contributed to the Revue Philo- 
sophique, by Professor Durkheim and M. E. Fauconnet, on “So- 
ciology and the Social Sciences.” According to Mr. Durkheim and 
Mr. Fauconnet, it is no use discussing in the abstract what 
Sociology is ; Sociology, they say, exists: it is the science of social 
facts, and the practical and fruitful thing to do is to make ourselves 
acquainted with the course of its development. In the study of So- 
ciology it is not enough to show that social facts are governed by 
laws ; we must point out in addition that these social facts are domi- 
nated by specific laws of their own. These laws are comparable to 
the laws which prevail in physics and biology, but they are not to be 
identified with them or reduced to them; they possess a character 
peculiar to themselves. In these circumstances the social sciences 
must pursue a method of their own, and the systematization of the 
social sciences must be effected by a method adapted to the facts 
of social life. 

The second group of subjects in this volume is described in the 
preface as “Pioneer Researches in Borderland Problems,” and 
comprises an excellent paper by Dr. Westermarck on the “Position 
of Women in Early Civilization,” and a contribution of equal value 
by Mr. Harold H. Mann on “Life in an English Agricultural 
Village.” These interesting researches relate to special phases of 
social life. It is in the field of specific social ideas and social institu- 
tions that the best work in sociology will be done for many a day 
to come. Until the whole domain of social development has been 
exhaustively covered by special studies in the historic growth and 
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structure of social ideas and institutions it will be impossible to 
formulate sociological laws applicable to society as a whole. The 
third set of papers are termed by the editors “Applied Sociology,” 
and consist of a paper by Mr. Francis Galton on “Eugenics,” and 
another by Professor Geddes on “Civics.” Mr. Galton’s paper 
deals with the best methods of producing good citizens by means of 
a higher conception of the duty of sexual selection, and Professor 
Geddes’s paper insists on the necessity of creating a higher type 
of city. Both papers are stimulating and suggestive and open up 
problems which the western world must face and solve if it is 
ultimately to produce a higher type of man and eliminate the 
decadent and degenerate classes which at present hamper the 
progress of civilization. The Sociological Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of its first volume, and it is to be 
hoped that a long career of usefulness and prosperity lies before it. 


W. D. Morrison. 
LONDON. 


JUGENDLEHRE : EIN Bucy FUR ELTERN, LEHRER UND GEISTLICHE. 
Von Dr. Fr. W. Foerster, Privatdozent fiir Philosophie am 
Eidgenéssischen Polytechnikum und an der Universitat Zurich. 
Berlin: Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1904. Pp. 
Xvi, 724. 

In this book Dr. Foerster, a practical schoolman and professor 
at the University of Ziirich, gives as the result of his personal 
experience and labors, a full exposition of his ideas on the Moral 
Training of the Young. 

In doing so, Dr. Foerster wants it clearly understood that he 
in nowise desires to replace religion by mere moral culture in edu- 
cation and life. On the contrary, he willingly acknowledges 
that his own pedagogical practice has strengthened in him to the 
utmost the faith in the undying ethical and pedagogical im- 
portance of religion. 

But, as the freedom of thought and the religious liberty en- 
joyed in America since the Declaration of Independence become 
more and more established in Europe, the public schools find 
themselves forced, on account of the diversity of religious con- 
victions represented in their pupils, to restrict or entirely to 
abandon religious instruction in their class-rooms. The consci- 
entious German mind, however, feels itself bound to offer to the 
children in the schools something more than the mere training 
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of their intellectual faculties, and the only alternative possible 
seems to be a secular instruction in ethical culture. 

Dr. Foerster contends that moral training can easily be given 
by combining it with the different branches of learning usually 
sought in public schools; and he shows in a separate chapter of 
his book, how this can be done. He nevertheless insists that such 
instruction is not sufficient, and pertinently asks: “Would you 
call it the right thing to teach history only by occasional inter- 
spersions in the lessons on geography or literature or languages?” 

3ut just as little ought we to restrict to mere incoherent flash- 

lights that one branch which has above all others to represent 
and to cultivate the higher unity of all human endeavors. This 
is, no doubt, a weakness in our otherwise excellent American 
public school system; and well may we welcome any help which 
may be offered us to overcome this defect. 

In explaining how the problem of giving moral training in the 
public schools can best be solved, Dr. Foerster calls attention 
to the fact, often overlooked, that each healthy child rebels by its 
very nature against subordination and self-sacrifice, and that it is 
therefore not sufficient either to tell the children what is demanded 
of them or to put lofty examples before them, but the teacher has 
to enlist the codperation of the child. Dr. Foerster thinks that 
many mistakes of the former kind have been made and are 
continually being made in the religious instruction of the young, 
and he shows how the same mistake has been made in many 
attempts at promoting moral culture in the public school. He 
refers especially to a number of books used in France, in which 
the children are told what to do, as, e. g., in a chapter on the 
duties toward parents: (1) You must love your parents; (2) you 
must honor your parents; (3) you must obey your parents; (4) 
you must not dispute with your parents; (5) you must trust vour 
parents, etc. “Can such a collection of moral precepts,” he asks, 
“really be called moral instruction?” Dr. Foerster correctly 
observes that mere knowledge of moral precepts never affects a 
deep ethical culture. You must not proceed from the precept, 
but from the child. Study the real world of the child and find in 
its character those tendencies which are related to that exertion 
of the will which you intend to call forth, and then the only thing 
necessary for you to do is to put these relations in the right light 
by a skilful and well-adapted presentation. 

How this can be done is shown by Dr. Foerster in a number 
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of chapters dealing with such problems as school life and moral 
pedagogy, the preparation of the teacher, ethical instruction in the 
school, the future of the moral training of the young, sexual 
pedagogy, objections and difficulties, the punishment of children, 
etc. But the manner in which this difficult problem of moral 
training can most effectively be accomplished is explained by the 
author by an abundance of striking examples from daily life, con- 
stituting by far the bulk of his book. The enumeration of the 
topics illustrated fills four pages of the index. It would be 
difficult to find any relation of man to man which has not been 
touched upon. 

The character of the illustrations used may best be shown by 
citing one example under the topic Responsibility. 

The Cudgel Boy. “I once read that it used to be the custom 
at the royal court in France, that whenever a young prince had 
committed a wrong or been lazy, he never was punished himself, 
but one of his companions was selected, and this boy received in 
the presence of the prince the punishment which the latter had 
deserved. The purpose evidently was to influence the young 
prince for good by letting him hear the piteous screams of his 
innocent companion. 

“Shall I now call your attention to the fact that each one of 
you has such a cudgel boy or cudgel girl? The only real dif- 
ference between you and the French prince is that he heard the 
screams, whereas most of you are so deaf that you do not hear, 
even if the thing occurs in your own room. Don’t you believe 
me? Well, then, tell me, do you really believe that anyone can 
commit any wrong or be guilty of any carelessness in this world, 
without someone having to suffer for it, even if the wrongdoer 
himself escapes entirely unhurt? 

“Tf you, e. g., use a filthy word, you may depend upon it that 
someone catches it up and makes use of it at home and gets a 
‘thrashing’ for it. Or he is impaired by the evil influence it has 
upon him, it lowers the moral tone of his character and becomes 
thus an obstacle in his life. You do not hear his screaming nor 
see his misfortune, and yet he is your cudgel boy. Or you are 
unclean and disorderly. It may be that you do not get the 
punishment for it; but others have been infected by your example 
and become negligent and have to suffer for it. And besides this, 
others will have to put in order what you have neglected to do, 
and will have to clean what you have soiled; and thus they 
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become in reality your cudgel boys and cudgel girls, and will have 
to suffer for what wrong you committed. If all human beings 
who are injured by our wrongdoing could cry out at the same 
time, there would be such a screaming and a shrieking that you 
would think this was the last of the world. And, besides, there 
are all those who will suffer from our faults and misdoing, long 
after we have departed from this life, etc. Thus you clearly see 
how important it is for you to acquire good manners and to 
watch over your behavior.” 

Most of the examples may be used in the home as well as in 
the church. This is probably one of the reasons why, though the 
book deals for the main part with the moral training of the young 
in school, the author calls it a book for parents, teachers, and 
preachers. It is certainly well worth not only reading but medi- 
tating upon. It is a real storehouse of common-sense-knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and can be of great help to all those who have 
anything to do with the moral training of the young. 

Fortunate is he who receives his moral training under the 
influence of such a master mind as the author shows; twice 
blessed is he who, endowed with such gifts, puts them to such a 


noble use. 
CHARLES VUILLEUMIER. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


LEBENSKUNDE: EIN BucH FUR KNABEN UND MADCHEN. Von 
Dr. Fr. W. Foerster. Berlin: Druck and Verlag von Georg 
Reimer, 1904. Pp. vi, 375. 

The title of this book is sufficient to indicate the nature of its 
contents. The author has here compiled a series of talks which 
were given in Zurich to classes of boys and girls ranging from 
eleven to fifteen years of age. These discourses are arranged 
under nineteen separate chapters, which comprise one hundred 
and twenty sub-heads. Among the subjects discussed are: Self- 
control, Habit, the Power of the Mite, Parents and Children, the 
Consequences of an Act, the Struggle with Misfortune, Humility, 
etc. Americans, especially, who feel the need of more literature 
of this kind to help to strengthen the moral side of the child’s life, 
will find that this book generously supplies their want. The 
author does not attempt to teach virtue by insisting on the 
memorizing of moral maxims; these, however good in themselves, 
are ineffectual unless supplemented with concrete material. 
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This is just what Dr. Foerster does. He invariably begins with 
familiar concrete examples, and by means of these proceeds to 
develop some important ethical truth. By his illustrations and 
examples he calls into activity the child’s imagination. This 
gives rise to proper feelings which, in turn, affect the will and 
thus become the stimulus for right action. Nota single discourse 
is beyond the comprehension of the average boy or girl from 
eleven to fifteen years of age. The subjects are sufficiently 
numerous to present most of the human virtues. The method of 
approach varies with each topic in order to prevent monotony. 
The topics are so well chosen that it is difficult to mention any 
as more appropriate than the others. One need only mention that 
Dr. Foerster discusses such subjects; as, Reverence, How Theft 
Begins, How One Becomes a Slave, How One Recognizes Cul- 
ture, Cleanliness as a Virtue, to impress even the casual reader 
with the practical importance of the book. It compares favorably 
with Edmonds De Amicis’ “Heart.” If it were translated into 
English, it would supply a most valuable and a much needed 
volume which should be in every boy’s and in every girl’s private 
library. The translator would experience little difficulty in 
adapting the stories to American life. The book is free of 
religious bias or prejudice. The author is not opposed to religion, 
but he realizes the danger that accompanies every attempt to unite 
ethical instruction with religious instruction. There is nothing in 
any of the examples used which would give offense to any par- 
ticular creed or faith. “For all those who desire to increase their 
power of will and of love, may this book show the way. . . . Since 
some have not heard these talks, I have written them for their 
benefit,” says Dr. Foerster in the preface. 

S. E. WEBER. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE Art OF CREATION: Essays on the Self and its Powers. By 
Edward Carpenter, author of Towards Democracy, Civilization, 
etc., etc. London: George Allen, 56 Charing Cross Road, 1904. 
Pp. xi, 253. 

It is rare nowadays in the realm of philosophy to meet with a 
book written in so beautiful a style as this, embodying a conception 
so freshly-felt and so far-reaching. This conception, outlined at 
once in the first and, to my mind, the most valuable part of the 
book, is indicated in its title, “The Art of Creation.” Mr. Carpen- 
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ter’s concern is with the children’s question, How is the world 
made? and his answer would seem to be as follows: There is an 
inner urge in every natural object which prompts it to attain a 
definite character. This urge is of the nature of desire, and its 
operations are manifested alike in the growth of the plant, the 
invention of the mechanician, the persistence of the martyr, the 
picture of the artist. So much of intelligence and even so much 
of “self” as is involved in such desire must therefore be granted 
to every natural thing. 

“What is it that before all convinces us that there is an intelli- 
gent Self in our fellow-man? It is that he has a Will and Purpose, 
a Character, which, do what you will, tends to push outwards 
towards Expression. You put George Fox in prison, you flog 
and persecute him, but the moment he has a chance he goes and 
preaches just as before. And so with all of us. Our lives, despite 
all the blows of fortune and misfortune, spring again and again 
from a mental root which we recognize as our real selves, which 
we want to express, which we must express, and to express which 
is our very life. But take a Tree, and you notice exactly the same 
thing. A dominant idea informs the life of the tree; persisting, it 
forms the tree. You may snip the leaves as much as you like to a 
certain pattern, but they will only grow in their own shape... . 
You may cut the tree down root and branch, ard burn it, but if 
there is left a single seed, within that seed in an almost invisible 
point lurks the formative ideal, which under proper conditions will 
again spring into life and expression” (pp. 28-29). 

Readers of Aristotle will be struck with the close similiarity of 
this conception to his,—all the more striking because Mr. Carpen- 
ter is apparently unconscious of any resemblance. This uncon- 
sciousness has both advantages and drawbacks. Thought-out, as 
it were, quite independently, the idea comes with a sincerity 
that seems to give it new value for the modern world. On 
the other hand the study of Aristotle might have helped 
Mr. Carpenter to a clearer understanding of his own thought. 
For instance, he seems vaguely conscious that man as an 
artist and thinker cannot create with the same fullness as 
Nature (p. 32); but he does not in any way indicate the precise 
difference. Would not Aristotle help us here with his definition 
of “natural objects” as “those things that have a principle of 
motion in themselves?” Is it not a significant fact that man cannot 
produce such things existing apart from himself, things, namely, 
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which possess this originating nisus in and for themselves, except 
only in the act which he shares with other animals, the act of 
begetting offspring? It may be perfectly true that there is a real 
analogy between the painter impressing his conception on the can- 
vas and the tree expressing its conception of itself in boughs and 
leaves and fruit, but there is also a difference, and the difference is 
surely just here that the picture has no force in itself to make it 
persist qua picture and the tree has. If we planted a bed, Aristotle 
says, and if the wood could grow, it would come up, not a bed, 
but atree. The character, in short, is imposed on an artificial thing 
from without and does not express its nature, but the nature of the 
man who was handling it. Mr. Carpenter himself has a quaintly 
suggestive account of the Platonic idea of Bed, every individual 
bed being a concrete manifestation of the human desire for sleep 
and rest, the human need of Bedness (pp. 113 and 114). The sug- 
gestion springs up: was Plato always feeling after a conception of 
“reality” as something in which the character, as it were, flowed 
out of the thing itself, something in which the “what” and the 
“that” of it were indissolubly united; and was this why he gave 
up ideas of artificial objects, (as Aristotle tells us he did and as 
the Timzus indicates,) because such objects could never be “real” 
in this full sense, depending as they did entirely on others for their 
character? 

Another question is of far-reaching interest. Mr. Carpenter 
speaks of the indwelling urge as a formative ideal; would he be 
prepared to take “ideal” in its ethical sense and join hands with 
Plato and Aristotle in maintaining that what all things sought 
after was some form of the Absolute Good? The whole drift of 
his book suggests this, but I do not recall a passage in which the 
great assertion is explicitly made. Again if this “ideal” is what 
helps to make the world, must it not in some sense “exist” before 
the making; “be,” as Plato said, “beyond and behind existence” ? 

To ask and follow up these questions might perhaps lead to 
something nearing the elucidation of the relation between the 
individual selves and the cosmic self. Like most poets and mystics, 
our author has a strong sense of such a universal self somehow 
uniting and embracing all the others. But how? “How can the 
great self also be millions of selves?” (p. 71). We get no satisfac- 
tory answer, as he would himself admit. He gives us once more 
the comparison, so often made, to the organism and its cells. Now 
certainly it is abundantly remarkable that we do have before our 
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eyes, commoner than anything else in the world, instance after 
instance of such physical enlacement of organism within organism. 
Perhaps this is indeed a symbol of the psychical conception we 
want, still it remains a cryptic symbol, and there is no hint how to 
translate it into terms of spirit. But it does seem as though the 
relation of the struggling self to its ideal might be made intelligible 
in such terms. If so, and if this ideal which is the source of 
actuality must itself be in some sense real, it might be possible to 
discover along these lines one element at least that would help to 
satisfy those who are haunted by the desire for a valid conception 
of God. To such Mr. Carpenter’s other suggestion that the gods 
are embodiments of the Race Memory will seem an excursion— 
irrelevant, if interesting—into the by-ways of psychology. The 
search for God is above all the search for a source of Perfection, 
more than ever yet appeared on sea or land. Perfection that 
draws us on further and further by the passion it implants in 
us to embody it in ourselves and to stamp its likeness on every- 
thing we can. It is not to be identified with the traces the desire 
for it has produced in our ancestors and reflected on to ourselves. 
This would be to offer us the cup when we are thirsty for the 
fountain. Very possibly, Mr. Carpenter would accept this, state- 
ment (see pp. 160 and 161), but his language is not free from 
obscurity (é. g., p. 137). 

Again the desire for God has always seemed to involve a desire 
for something more than communion with individual human 
beings. In this connection the Wordsworthian sense of union with 
Nature (pp. 31, 216, and 251) opens a wide door to speculation. 
Nature, if it stands for anything, stands for something other than 
man. 

That the book pricks and urges to such speculations is one of 
its great merits and outweighs much that seems haziness of ex- 
pression and perhaps of thought. Its appearance, too, is timely in 
more ways than one; the doctrine of the formative urge is in the 
air, at the base, for instance, of what is valuable in Pragmatism 
and Christian Science, if pragmatists will allow the connection. 
Moreover it might form a bridge between the conceptions of 
physics and biology on one side and of metaphysics on the other. 
the physicist’s fundamental idea of “matter” is that which tends 
to persist in its present state, and the biologist can only define “a 
living thing” as that which uses the environment for its own 
advantage. 

LoNDON. F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
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THE Necro: The Southerner’s Problem. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, November, 1904. 
Pp. xii, 315. 

In his latest book Mr. Page’s views upon the Negro are de- 
livered with all the grace characteristic of his previous writings ; 
but in a book on so serious a subject we shall not dwell upon 
literary style, but, as seems more fit, upon the author’s point of 
view and his main arguments deduced from observation and 
statistics. 

First, as to point of view, the spirit in which Mr. Page has 
penned his preface is such as to disarm hostile criticism, and to 
lead the reviewer to emulate the author’s endeavor to be “plain, 
candid, and as far as possible, temperate,” to “tell the truth 
absolutely as he sees it,” and thus “do his part to help others 
find it.” The sincerity of the author’s desire cannot be questioned, 
but whether he has given a candid and impartial statement of the 
case let the reader judge. 

Mr. Page endeavors to show (1) that the Negro Problem is 
the Southerner’s problem, and does not concern the North; (2) 
that a race can be judged fairly by its rank and file plus its 
criminals and paupers, but minus its genius and virtue; (3) that 
the Negro is essentially inferior; has always been a slave and 
always will be; that he is not improvable and has accomplished 
nothing noteworthy. Let us consider these points separately. 

1. Mr. Page’s title claims the Negro problem as “the Southern- 
er’s Problem,” but in view of the fact (cited in the early chapters) 
that both North and South were instrumental in bringing Negro 
slaves to America, and that North as well as South has helped 
to create the present situation, we hold the question to be a 
national one. Further, “it is a national problem in the sense 
that North and South are parties in interest,” says Dr. Felix 
Adler, “and that being the case, it is, of course, our right as well 
as our duty to be heard; for whatever is done in the South is 
going to affect us in the North; if the solution is right it will 
help us; if wrong it will hurt us—more than that, it will hurt 
the Republic.” Must we not agree that both North and South 
as parties in interest must contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lem? Is it not true that all Americans, black as well as white, 
must contribute labor and insight, thought and devotion, to the 
solution? Who, save General Armstrong himself, has done more 
towards its peaceful solution than the man who is known through- 
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out the civilized world as “the Negro Moses’? There can be 
little doubt that the intelligent men among the Negroes them- 
selves will do incalculably more than any other class or race 
toward the solution of the problem. For these reasons we hold 
that the problem is not for the Southern white man alone, but for 
the Northern white man also, and for the Negro American, North 
and South. The question, “What shall we (Southern white men) 
do with the Negro?” should be changed to “What can the Negro 
be encouraged by both North and South to accomplish through 
his own efforts?” It is a national problem, not the Southerner’s 
alone. 

2. Again, Mr. Page entitles his book “The Negro,” but expli- 
citly states that “when the writer speaks of the Negroes he desires 
generally to be understood as referring to the great body of the 
race, and not as including what may be termed the upper fraction 
—that is, those who, by reason of intellect, education and char- 
acter, form so clearly an exception that they must be considered as 
a separate class” (page 62), and in the preface : “In characterizing 
the Negroes generally, it is not meant to include the respectable 
element among them, except where this is plainly intended.” We 
may be mistaken, but we believe that no American or Englishman 
would agree that any book upon the Anglo-Saxon which should 
omit Shakespeare, Browning, Emerson, Gladstone, Washington, 
Lincoln (and the rest who go to make up the Anglo-Saxon “upper 
fraction” ) and should judge us by our clerks, farmers, grocerymen, 
and our criminals could lay claim to be entitled “The Anglo- 
Saxon.” In other words we hold that a race, like an individual, 
must be judged by all its fruits. In any fair judgment of a man’s 
character his virtues must appear. We should object to having 
our character or our literature judged with the best excluded, but 
Mr. Page elects to judge the Negro race without considering 
Frederick Douglass, Booker Washington, Professor DuBois, or 
the other leading men. 

3. Mr. Page holds that the Negro is essentially inferior; that 
he has always been a slave or menial and always will be. He 
argues at length to this effect (page 248, et seq.) : “The earliest 
human records ... the monuments of Egypt show him as a 
slave bearing burdens; after tens of centuries he is still a menial. 
Four thousand years have not served to whiten the pigments of 
the frame nor developed the force of the intellect. The leopard 
cannot change his spots to-day nor the Ethiopian his skin, any 
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more than in the days of Jeremiah. Jt is not argued that because 
the Negro is a Negro he is incapable of any intellectual develop- 
ment. On the contrary under certain conditions of intellectual 
environment, careful training, sympathetic encouragement from 
the stronger races, he may individually attain a fair degree of 
mental development. . . . Where the Negro has thriven it has 
invariably been under the influence and by the assistance of the 
stronger races. Where these have been wanting, whatever other 
conditions have existed, he has invariably reverted toward the 
original (barbaric) type. Civilization has swept triumphant over 
a large part of the earth; only in Negro-Africa has barbarism held 
unbroken rule and savagery maintained perpetual domain. No 
faintest gleam has ever pierced the impenetrable gloom of the 
‘Dark Continent.’ ... But suppose that other observers may 
have found a well-to-do doctor or lawyer . . . it only proves that 
in individual instances they nay rise to a fair level; it simply em- 
phasises the fact that these are exceptions and does not in the 
least affect the argument, which is, that the Negroes, as a race, 
have never exhibited much capacity to advance, that as a race they 
arc inferior to other races.” 

The argument is that the Negro, because he belongs to the 
Negro race, does not advance, which is a direct contradiction of 
the statement quoted above that “it is not argued that the Negro 
because he is a Negro is incapable of intellectual development.” 
Many other citations might be made of statements which similarly 
cannot bear analysis, but to give one only,—a particularly glaring 
self-contradiction, because the two statements occur within eight 
lines of each other,—on page 54 Mr. Page says, “A visit to the 
South will show any one that in the main the feeling of kindness 
and good will (existing between the Southern whites and their 
former slaves) has survived all the haranguing of the politician 
and all the teaching of the doctrinaire.” Eight lines down he says, 
“The rule is a changed relation and a widening breach.” (Italics 
ours.) Such contradictions would discredit the arguments of 
any writer, North or South. 

Moreover, the main contentions of the above passage are not 
borne out by the facts : the Negro, without assistance, does not “‘in- 
variably revert” to barbarism, nor has barbarism and savagery 
held unbroken sway in Negro-Africa. Mr. Page cannot have 
heard of the interesting work of distinguished German and other 
ethnologists who have devoted several years to the investigation 
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of Negro race-history in Africa, with most encouraging results. 
Dr. Franz Boas, the distinguished ethnologist of the New York 
Museum of Natural History, is authority for the statement that 
“The Negro all over the African continent is either a tiller of the 
soil or the owner of large herds. . . . Arts and industries have de- 
veloped to a great extent. . . . We may safely say, that at a time 
when our own ancestors still used stone implements or at best 
when bronze weapons were first introduced, the Negro had de- 
veloped the art of smelting iron; it seems likely that their race 
has contributed more than any other to the early development of 
the iron industry. . . . The legal trend of mind of the people 
deserves especial mention. . . . Local trade is highly developed 
in all parts of Africa. ... A relatively high degree of culture 
has been attained throughout the Sudan where the true Negro, 
the ancestor of our slave population, has achieved the very ad- 
vances which the critics of the Negro would have us believe he 
cannot attain. He has a highly developed agriculture, and the 
industries connected with his daily life are complex and artistic. 
His power of organization has been such that for centuries large 
empires have existed which have proved their stability in wars 
with their neighbors, and which have left their records in the 
chronicles. . . . Barth, the discoverer of the chronicles, who knew 
the Sudanese Negro through long and intimate intercourse, says, 
“King Askia, perhaps the greatest sovereign that ever ruled over 
Negroland, was a native of the country. The dynasty of the 
Askia was entirely of native descent. . . . It is of no small interest 
to a person who endeavors to take a comprehensive view of the 
various races of mankind, to observe how a Negro king in the in- 
terior of the continent not only extended his conquests far and 
wide, but also governed his subjects with justice and equity, caus- 
ing well-being and comfort to spring up everywhere within the 
borders of his extensive dominions, and introducing such of the in- 
stitutions of Mohammedan civilization as he considered might be 
useful to his subjects.” Finally Dr. Boas concludes that, “The 
achievements of the Negro in Africa justify us in maintaining 
that the race is capable of social and political achievements ; that 
it will produce here, as it has done in Africa, its great men; and 
that it will contribute its part to the welfare of the community.” 

This should convince Mr. Page that his statements about rever- 
sion to barbarism and about the unbroken savagery of the Dark 
Continent are based on insufficient information, as is also his 
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declaration that “nothing of value to the human race” has yet been 
produced—in art, in mechanical development, in literature, in 
science—by the Negro mind, or he perhaps forgets the paintings 
by Tanner, which have been exhibited “on the line” in Parisian 
galleries, the poems and charming southern stories of Paul Dun- 
bar, the “lyric prose” of Professor DuBois, the writings of Alex- 
andre Dumas, the patent brake device of a Negro which is in 
present use on the elevated roads of New York—one of numer- 
ous inventions by the same man—or the personal power and 
eloquence, the educational and administrative achievement of Mr. 
Booker Washington, just to mention a few things which come at 
once to mind. Also we think most people will agree with us in 
thinking that building, carpentry and similar skilled work is pro- 
duced at least partly by mind and it is assuredly of value to the 
human race. 

In view of these facts we must conclude that Mr. Page fails to 
live up to the aspirations of his preface. We do not doubt his wish 
to deal candidly with his subject, but we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that he lacks the unbiased mind which would enable him to do 
so. His statements are too sweeping and are not supported in all 
cases by the actual facts, as has, we believe, been shown. All this 
does not make Mr. Page’s stories less delightful, but there can be 
no question that it completely discredits his book on “The Negro” 
and rules it out of the class of books which can be considered to 
contribute anything of value to the discussion of the Negro 


Problem. 
ISABEL EATON. 


New York Cirty. 


THE UNITED STATES AND Porto Rico: With Special Reference 
to the Problems arising out of our Contact with the Spanish- 
American Civilization. By L. S. Rowe, Ph. D., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1904. Pp. 271. 


There can be no question as to the honesty of the intention of 
the “Administration” and of the American people at large so to 
govern the dependent territories derived from Spain, as best to 
subserve the interests of their respective populations. Any 
benefit that this country is to receive from their possession, 
whether by way of increased commerce and new fields for the 
employment of capital, or by enhanced prestige in world politics, 
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will be, and is desired to be, but incidental. Furthermore, urged 
on by its own peculiar political traditions, the United States has, 
from the beginning, taken the position that the welfare of these 
insular peoples may best be advanced by educating them as rap- 
idly as possible in the art of self-government. In carrying out 
this purpose, admittedly a very difficult one because of the political 
characteristics and history of the peoples concerned, our coun- 
try, by the exercise of what we must grant to be a very con- 
siderable amount of political self-restraint, has, to a degree, 
deliberately sacrificed immediate administrative efficiency in order 
to secure the politically educative effect of placing a certain 
amount of governmental responsibility upon the natives them- 
selves. Thus in Porto Rico the inhabitants have, since the estab- 
lishment of civil government there under the Foraker Act, been 
allowed to elect their own lower legislative chamber, and to have 
a minority representation in the council or upper house. In 
addition, they have retained in their own hands the entire ad- 
ministration of local affairs, subject only to the supervision of 
the central or “insular” government. Also, as is well known, 
steps are being taken as rapidly as possible to endow the Filipinos 
with substantially similar privileges. In carrying out this self- 
imposed task, it is, of course, in the highest degree necessary 
that the American people should have an accurate knowledge of 
the elements of the problem which they have to solve, and to meet 
this need, so far at least as Porto Rico is concerned, the work 
under review has been prepared, and excellently does it realize its 
aim. To the advanced student who is perhaps interested in the 
more technical and special details of our colonial problem, the 
work may prove disappointing; but for the general intelligent 
reading public, it does all that a work of its comparative brevity 
could do. Lucidly, concisely, and accurately it not only explains 
the steps by which the transition from military to civil government 
was effected, the constitutional relations between the island and 
the United States as defined by the Supreme Court, and the 
political machinery, insular and municipal, that has been estab- 
lished, but in so doing makes plain the conditions that have 
controlled the policies that have been pursued, and the difficulties 
that have been, and still have to be, met. One important fact 
the work makes especially plain, a fact that possibly the American 
people do not sufficiently recognize, and that is, that the very 
crux of the colonial problem lies not so much in the establishment 
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of a central or “insular” government as in the provision of satis- 
factory local institutions. For it is after all the local governments 
which most often and most directly touch the people, and which 
therefore should be most closely adapted to their peculiar char- 
acteristics and needs. In Porto Rico the eminently wise policy 
has been pursued of placing the responsibility for good local 
administration primarily upon the Porto Ricans themselves. Only 
in cases of misuse or non-use of the powers thus granted does the 
insular government interpose with its veto or correcting com- 
mand. Thus this very power which is reserved by the central 
government, which, through the governor and council, is under 
the control of the Americans, operates as an instrument to point 
out and compel the recognition of honest, efficient principles in 
the exercise of political powers. In conclusion, it should be said 
that Professor Rowe has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
obtaining an accurate knowledge of the subject with which he has 
dealt, having served as a member of the commission to revise and 
compile the laws of Porto Rico, and as chairman of the Porto 


Rican code commission. 
W. W. WILLouGHBY. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE History oF EpucarTIon : being 
the History of the Society for the Education of the Poor of 
Ireland, generally known as the Kildare Place Society, 1811- 
1831. By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. London: Macmillan & 

Co. Pp. xxii, 350. 


Dr. Moore is right in believing that his book deals with a move- 
ment which has been generally forgotten, and we are grateful to 
him for his appreciative and interesting account of this early at- 
tempt to provide elementary education in Ireland. 

The Kildare Place Society was founded in 1811 on a very 
wide basis. ‘Members of the Irish Church, Roman Catholics, and 
Nonconformists joined hands, and labored zealously together for 
the common good.” (P. 4.) The work undertaken had a wide 
scope, and touched every kind of school need. “Their books at 
the reduced rates, which barely covered the cost of production, 
were available everywhere. Their Training School was thrown 
open to properly recommended teachers, no matter what their 
schools, provided they or their patrons were willing to pay their 
share of the expense. Their inspectors were encouraged to visit 
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any school upon their route which showed a wi!lingness to receive 
them. Their office was made a bureau of educational enquiry and 
information, to which correspondents from all parts of Ireland 
were encouraged to apply.” (P. 41.) For a time it seemed as if the 
problem of elementary instruction in Ireland was to be solved, and 
the government marked its appreciation of the work of the Society 
by grants of money which by 1824 amounted to £30,000 for the 
year. , 

But the Society contained in its constitution the germ of its own 
decay. Both by its wide basis and the scope of its activities it was 
bound to be undenominational in religion. Unfortunately it did 
not limit itself to that true undenominationalism which is neces- 
sarily negative, but insisted on the positive form of reading the 
Bible in schools “without note or comment.” This was bitterly 
opposed by the Catholics, and the Commission on Irish Education 
of 1824 “endorsed the reasonableness of the hostility.” (P. 97.) 
In practice it seems to have been not infrequently evaded, and 
when observed, its results were acknowledged by the Society’s own 
inspectors to be absolutely worthless, even in the Model School 
itself. (Pp. 144-154.) That men so intelligent and liberal- 
minded as the leaders of the Society undoubtedly were should 
have thought it their duty to sacrifice their whole work rather 


than yield on this point, is a significant instance of how formule 
and prejudice blind the mind to facts. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that this object-lesson in the worthlessness of mere Bible 
reading, without interpretation, will be taken to heart, but it is the 
chief lesson the history of the Kildare Place Society has for the 
present day. 


J. WELTON. 
THE UNIversity, LEEpDs. 


THouGHTS ON ULTIMATE Prosiems. By F. W. Frankland. 
Wellington, New Zealand: W. J. Lankshear, 1904. Pp. 19. 
THEISM Founp WantTING. By W.S. Godfrey. London: Watts 

& Co., 1903. Pp. 40. 
THE OutTLook BeautiFrut. By Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1905. Pp. 182. 


From New Zealand, from London, and from Boston have come 
to us recently three answers to the ever-recurring question, 
Whither are we bound? Mr. Frankland, a metaphysician and 
mathematician of considerable repute, publishes in pamphlet form 
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his speculations on the problem of the theodicy. He holds “as 
an indubitably proven fact that all existence is necessarily 
psychic,” and on this fact as a basis he proceeds to elaborate a 
number of epistemological and theological theorems, the upshot 
of which is that an all-inclusive Personal Intellect, behind Time, 
is working itself out by a necessary, logical evolution, into pure 
moral goodness. 

Another pamphlet comes from a pronounced atheist, formerly 
a clergyman—Mr. W. S. Godfrey. It bears the title “Theism 
Found Wanting,” and is an honest denunciation of theistic beliefs 
as destitute of any philosophical support and positively warping 
to the soundest ethical sense. 

In an entirely different mood is Miss Lilian Whiting’s “Outlook 
Beautiful” conceived. It is a rhapsody, a carnival of spiritual 
joy. It would be invidious to point to flaws in Miss Whiting’s 
logic or slips in her science. The book wishes to be. neither 
logical nor scientific. Edification is its purpose, and it wll prove 
welcome, no doubt, to those who love to be swept along in the 
rapid serenity of Miss Whiting’s spiritual confidence. 

Davip SAVILLE Muzzey. 

New York. 


THE SupREMACY OF Jesus. By Joseph H. Crooker, author of 
“Religious Freedom in American Education.” Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 1904. Pp. 186. 


Frankly accepting the most radical conclusions of modern New 
Testament criticism, the author of this essay attempts to vindicate 
a real and abiding authority for the great teacher whom so many 
centuries of orthodoxy have worshiped as “very God.” The 
influence of Jesus, he contends, has been a more abiding and more 
vivifying influence on the world than that of Aristotle, Moham- 
med, Buddha, or Confucius, because it has been, not simply dis- 
ciplinary, exemplary, or didactic, but rather an intensely personal 
influence. To call Jesus “inspired” or to name him “God” does 
not signify at all our appreciation of him; in fact, it may simply 
be an avowal of the renunciation of the effort to appreciate him. 
The only way to understand Jesus is to search for the secret of 
that personal, compelling force in him which is witnessed not 
only by the gospel records, but also much more by the doctrine 
of his followers to-day. 

It is interesting, by the way, to notice that Mr. Crooker’s view 
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of the relation of the real Jesus to the gospels duplicates that of 
the greatest of living authorities on the historicity of the earliest 
Christian literature, Prof. Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, who in his 
lectures on “Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evangelien,” maintains 
just this thesis of an “original Jesus,” distorted by the interpreta- 
tions of the heirs of the messianic prophesies and the missionaries 


of Hellenic thought. 
Davip SAVILLE MuzzEy. 


New York. 
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